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The Metallurgy of Iron and Steel.* 


MPIRICISM of empiri- 
cisms, all here is empi- 
ricism,” would probably 
be the exclamation of a 
metallurgical Solomon, at 
the end of an excursion 
through the iron-working 
districts of England,— 
or, indeed, of any other 
country. As Sehiller 
says :— 


“Dass ihr den sichersten Pfad 
gewahlt, wer médchte das 
laugnen P? 

Aber ihr tappet nur blind 
auf dem gebahnten Pfad.” 
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Practice, however, has 







of theory ; 


these things, so do we make 


ture just as 


the metals and metalloids; on the various iron 
ores, and the methods for assaying them; on 
the direct extraction of iron in the malleable 
state from the ore; on the indirect extraction of 
iron in the state of cast iron from the ore,— 
which last subject, of course, forms about one 
fourth in bulk of the book. Puddling, working 
of the ball, working of the puddled bar into 
merchant or finished iron, sheet iron, and slit 
rods, are the principal subdivisions of the subject 
of the production of malleable iron from the east 
iron of the blast furnace. That compoand of iron 
we call steel, has of course a good portion of the 
book to itself, and the different ways by which 
steel is produced, either by the addition of carbon 
to malleable iron, or by the partial decarboniza- 
tion of cast iron, or by fusion of pig iron with 
malleable iron, are very fully treated upon. The 
casting and manipulation of steel, a chapter on 
the strength of iron and steel, and a highly 
interesting sketch of the history of iron, form 
the coneluding portion of the book, and an ap- 
pendix contains several valuable metallurgical 
papers by other authors. 

It need scarcely be said that a man with the 
abilities and opportunities of Dr. Percy could not 
fail to bring together a mass of extremely valu- 








1862. We find, however, that “on conferring 


tyre? The sentence either means this or 
nothing at all; but whether there is any truth 
in the remark must be well known to any 
mechanic. One of the most surprising things in 
this work is the author’s ignorance of, or ignors 
ing of, Mr. R. Mallet’s important researches into 
the molecular structure, the metallurgie treat- 
ment, and other questions connected with iron 
in its various forms. Some weeks ago we gave 
an account of Mr. Mallet’s theory of the molecu- 
lar structure of wrought iron, and we may as 
well at once state that all we know of this gen- 
tleman can be acquired by any reader of his 
work on the “ Physical Conditions involved in 
the Construction of Artillery,” and his later paper 
“ On the Co-efficients of Elasticity and of Rupture 
in Wrought fron, in relation to the Volume of the 
Metallic Mass, its Metallurgic Treatment, and 
the usual Direction of its constituent Crystals,” 
the last of which was read before the Institution 
of Civil Engineers im the 1858-59 session. Dr. 
Perey so often shows a manly frankness in speak- 
ing of questions about which a less bold man 
would probably hold his tongue, that we fally 
acquit him of wishing to ignore the works of a 
fellow labourer; and we have no doubt that, if 
he had known Mr. Mallet’s elaborate experi- 


always been in advance | ble and previously unpublished information. | ments, and truly philosophical deductions there- 
empiricism is al-| We have been looking forward to the issue of from, Dr. Percy would have either praised or 
ways the pioneer of science;| this work for a long time—more than a year.| blamed them. Mr. Mallet’s paper on “ Heavy 
and pretty much the same ag Dr. Percy’s first volume appeared at the end of Forgings” is a philosophical investigation into 
we eat, drink, and sleep with- | 1861, and he hoped to be able to publish a second |@ most important subject, we believe almost 
out understanding how we do | volume, to complete the work, before the end of | unique of its kind; and Dr. Percy would have 
'gained much light from it, and would probably 
iron and employ it in our build- | with many persons engaged in the smelting of have been enabled to enter much deeper into 
ings, without thoroughly understand- | iron and in the manufacture of iron and steel, ' questions he is now obliged to pass over rather 
ing the laws of the heat by which | the author became speedily convinced that such | slightly. Mr. Mallet has put forward a most 
we have produced a molecular struc- | a treatise as he had originally intended to pre- valuable theory of molecular constitution of 
little understood. | pare on these subjects would not be satisfactory ; crystalline bodies, and he has applied it to the 


Apart and distinct from the progress in practical | and he accordingly determined to proceed on a! molecular constitution of cast and wrought iron. 
metallurgy to be expected from the ever-widen- much more comprehensive plan than he had, in _ He has investigated, with more or less success 
ing and ever-deepening flow of physical research, the first instance, contemplated.” We are sorry and with greater or less results, the effects of 
carefully collated narratives of the many and | to say that this portion of the work, even in its | bulk and fluid pressure on iron casting, on the 
varied metallurgical processes continuonsly | present enlarged shape, has very much disap- relation of elasticity to the crystalline axis of 
carried on by the most civilized as well as only pointed us, and we venture to think that most wrought iron, on the relations between anneal- 
semi-civilized communities, ought to afford | engineers will look upon the work with the same ing and tenacity, and similar questions quite 
us that tuition, those lessons, and that extension | feeling. We speak as users, not as makers, of ignored by Dr. Percy, although these investiga- 
of knowledge, which are only to be acquired by | iron and steel; for to examine minutely into the tions have been already put forward some eight 
comparison. Dr. Perey has already rendered | metallurgical qualifications of the book would years before the public. 


good service in this way, and his work, published | 
some two years and a half ago, “ On Fuel—Fire- 


take us too far out of our usual path. 
In one word, Dr. Percy is lamentably deficient | 


At no place do Dr. Percy’s deficiencies appear 
more marked than in his chapter on the strength 


Clays, &c.—Copper, Zine, and Brass,” attracted |in the engineering qualifications, both me-' of iron and of steel. In the first rank he gives 
much attention from men of science of all; chanical and mathematical, requisite to handle us that fossilized (1844) table of Mr. Fairbairn, 


classes. Metallurgy is indeed a science, or, | 


certain portions of his subject. Iron is not made | 


of the “ results of experiments on hot and cold 


rather, a scientific art, of the greatest interest, 'in order that books may be written about it; blast pig-iron, from the principal ironworks of 
and it probably appeals to the attention of a|iron is made that engines, roofs, bridges, rail-| the United Kingdom,” &c. Now, this table has 
greater number of classes than any other branch | ways, guns, may be built of it. The metallurgist little more than an historical value at presents 
of the arts. The physicist and chemist can look is the mere servant of the engineer. Accord- | as some nineteen of the works alluded to have 
upon our great iron, copper, and similar works ingly, in a good work of this kind, we should been given up, while three have been pulled 


as so many gigantic laboratories; while the | 
engineer draws from thence some of his most 
important materials of construction, upon the 
quality and right usage of which depend his 
own good name and fortune, and, of much greater 
importance, the lives and fortunes of hundreds. 
The bulky octavo volume now before us, 
measuring some three inches in thickness, is on 
iron alone, in its various shapes, and it need 
scarcely be said that the subject is not merely 
one that is now attracting the concentrated and 
trained attention of the man of science, but is 
also exciting the wide-spread but necessarily 
superficial regards of the popular mind. Dr. 
Percy begins by giving a chapter of some 
ten pages to the physical properties of iron,— 
its purity, its crystalline system, its tenacity, 
and its varied relations to heat. More fully 
are the chemical properties of iron dilated 
upon, and its relations to the different gaseous 
elements, and the various metalloids. We 
then have chapters on the alloys of iron with 





* “ Metallurgy : the Art of extracting Metals from their 
Ores, and adapting them to various P *s on Manufac- 
ture.” By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S., r of Metal- 


at the Royal ool of Mines, Iron and Steel. 
: John Murray, 1964, 


expect as full a treatment as possible of the | 
physical properties of iron,—of, for instance, the | 
influence of annealing, of cold-rolling, of the loss 
of strength through welding, and similar im-| 
portant questions. We are promised an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of “burnt” iron, but | 
we have vainly sought for an answer to this 
question, which is stated, at one part of the 
book, to be reserved “ for future consideration.” 
Professor Walter Johnson’s experiments on the 
thermo-tension of iron, conducted peeaty 
twenty years ago for the United States Govern- | 
ment, are quite ignored by Dr. Percy, although he 
ought to have known that the principle has lately 
been employed in several instances. The follow- 
ing remark is something quite beyond us :— 
“So universal is the recognition of the high 
character of Lowmoor iron, for example, that 
when civil engineers specify that it shall be used 
in cases where security to life is the first consi- 
deration, they are absolved from responsibility 
in the event of the occurrence of accidents from 
breakage of machinery.” Does this mean that a 
railway company, or its engineer, would be ab- 
solved from compensation suits arising out of an 
accident through the breakage of s Lowmoor 








down, and one of the works has been changed 
into a railway station. Tempora mutantur. About 
ten of the whole number of firms which are 
quoted as making cold blast-iron, are now using 
the hot blast. With respect to another table 
giving the results of a series of experiments by 
Mr. W. Fairbairn, “ taken from the report of the 
British Association for the year 1853, on the 
effect of repeated meltings on the transverse 
strength and resistance to crushing of cast-iron,” 
Dr. Percy very truly remarks that the coke in 
the cupola was, doubtless, not without some in- 
fluence on the results of these repeated meltings. 
But what Mr. Mallet has said long ago with re- 
ference to these experiments of Mr. Fairbairn, 
may be repeated to the “metallurgist” who 
endorses the “repeated meltings” theory, with 
the single reservation as to a supposed chemical 
action : — “Some most important conditions, 
modifying if not invalidating such a conclusion, 
and more especially the effects of the variable 
mass of the casting, seem, however, wholly to 
have escaped him. Indeed, these experiments, 
rightly considered, only prove what was well 
known before—that by continually remelting 
and casting into small picces (i.e., imperfectly 
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steeling) any cast-iron, we may gradually cause 
all its suspended carbon (in the state of graphite), 
to exude, as Karsten long ago proved, and so 
gradually convert the metal into an imperfect 
steel, with increased hardness and cohesion, 
and diminished fusibility, but with properties 
altogether unworkable and useless. No such 
result can occur when the metal is cast into 
large masses, nor any such assumed improve- 
ment by repeated meltings, but very much the 
contrary.” Dr. Percy then copies, or rather 
abridges, five tables out of Mr. Kirkaldy’s valu- 
able work on the tensile strength of iron and 
steel. He very carefully gives the contraction 
of area at fracture of the specimen, and he thus 
seems to think with Mr. Kirkaldy, that this frac- 
tured area is a measure of the breaking strength 
of the iron—an assumption shown to be mistaken 
several years ago, although at the same time 
this measure is, no doubt, good for rough pur- 





farther south. We must call to mind that most 
of the buildings, Christian and Saracenic—and 
grand ones they are—wherein the Easterns had 
a hand, as Sicily, and Egypt, and Syria, were, 
long before, all Pointed in their arches. In Italy, 
even in the north, all was strictly still Roman- 
esque and round-arched. But, though the true 
Gothic seems to have been begun in France, it 
was only in the north that the style had taken 
root. Little of it is to be found south of Paris, 
for the Pointed arch in the southern provinces 
was used with no Gothic feeling. It marks, 
however, the influence of commerce upon art, in 
that the nearest to it, perhaps, is to be found in 
Angers, the chief town northward in the general 
route. Now, up to this time, it seems to me that 
this advance in Gothic was altogether French ; 
at least, I know of no other place from which 
the style could have been borrowed: from 
Germany it certainly was not. All that I have 
ever seen or heard of it was Romanesque— 
Romanesque of a very peculiar and beautiful 
style; very Eastern much of it, and containing 
some of the finest specimens of plan and outline 


poses. Then Dr. Percy copies another table of |i). the world has ever seen; but no Gothic 


Mr. Fairbairn’s,—that on the tensile strength of | 
boiler-plate at various temperatures. He does | 
not allude to the fact that Dr. Fairbairn has not | 


given the extension of the plates, an omission 


excised the same detail from Mr. Kirkaldy’s 
tables; thus showing that the learned doctor 
has little or no sound notion as to what really 
‘constitutes the value of iron for any use what- 
soever, from the ring in a pig’s snout to the 
girder ofa bridge. We regret to have to speak in 
this way of what is, in its narrative parts, a very 
valuable book, and a book that will do much 
good. But on ne peut pas faire une omelette sans 
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ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE.* 
MEDIEVAL TO RENAISSANCE. 


Sours a little farther, but more to the east, 
and out of the direct reach of mediaxval traffic, 
is the magnificent church of Bourges. This is 
chiefly of later date than the twelfth century, 
but there still stand, little the worse for their 
700 years’ wear, the two grand portals, north 
and south, and in them you have the stiffarchaic | 
sculpture of the time. Bourges is now in the | 
very heart of France, but it was, at that time, an 
outlying post in a barren country, and one does | 
not look for nor find much progress there. | 
Southward again, in the direct track of trade, | 
we come to Poictiers—southward still of that, to | 
Angouléme ; both too well known to need much | 
notice here. Poictiers is northern in its domical | 
vaulting, and southern in the want of clerestory | 
and triforium. Angouléme has the northern | 
chevet, the Angiovine aisleless plan, and the | 
altogether southern domes. These domes are | 
Byzantine altogether. And now, for my last 
examples, we reach Moissac, Tarascon, and 
Arles, all in the great southern province: no 
trace there of northern art; no fine lights and 
shadows from clerestory and triforiam; no 
boldly soaring towers; no beautifully-planned | 
apse. We miss all these down south, but we | 
have, instead, the bold and graceful portals and 
the richly-sculptured cloisters—so lavish in their 
decorations, so elegant in their carvings, that 
one almost forgets the contrast between Arles 
and Laon, in the wonderful interest which the 
earvings to these small southern churches ex- 
cites. 

Now I want to lead you, before we come to 
the great works of the thirteenth century, to 
examine again the course of the art-changes up 
to the end of the twelfth. First, then, we find 
Normandy, as before, still, to a certain extent, 
‘isolated in art, not borrowing from or influencing 
other provinces, and still keeping its own pe- 
culiar style, be the origin of it what it may. 
But it and its arts seem to have influenced us. 
Secondly, then, at the time when we had only 
such archaic work as we see at Durham, Peter- 
borough, and Norwich, there had been finished 
a large part of the great Pointed church of 
‘St. Denis. 

But the Angers Pointed churches must have 
been earlier still; and earlier still than those 
were Avignon and other Pointed vaults still 








* By Mr, T. Hayter Lewis. See p. 256, ante, 


was there. It did not come from England. Few 
of our works here are even Transition, and 
we cannot call such buildings Gothic. 

It did not come from Italy, for nothing there is 


“ ‘ 3 | to be found that is not Romanesque. To France, 
- which makes his experiments next to worthless |;,. wo must, I think, give the honour of design- 
for any useful purpose. In truth, Dr. Percy has | ing 


ing the great sculptured portals, such as we find 
in this country at Arles and Tarascon (most 


| carefully described by M. Waring at the Insti- 


tute, in 1860), and the earliest of these are at 
Bourges and Strasburg. Somewhat near to them 
in date are those of S. M. Toscanella and Verona. 


one can well study in France, for art ran to riot 
very quickly afterwards; and, though much of 
the after work is beautiful, almost to perfectmess, 
yet there is so much waste, if I may use the 
term, in its beauty, that one can scarcely well 
go very deeply into it; at least I, for one, never 
could ; and I shall, therefore, now confine myself 
almost to the thirteenth century, with a general 
glance only at the after work. The thirteenth 
century is the date of Philip Augustus and St. 
Louis—of Philip the Bold and Philip le Bel—of 
the conquest by the French of the English 
provinces, north and south—of Provence and 
Champagne—of the Crusade in Languedoc, and 
the destruction of the great order of the Templars. 
It reached from our John to our Edward I.— 
from Norwich cathedral to Salisbury, Wells, 
Lincoln, and Westminster—the nave of York 
and the Eleanor crosses. 

In Germany, it gave us many of the Cologne 
churches, with part of the cathedral itself ;—in 
Italy, the Baptistery at Parma, St. Francesco at 
Assisi, the Campo Santo and Baptistery at Pisa ; 
—in Spain,the Alhambra. It is the great era which 
M. Viollet-le-Duc brings forward as the age of 
prodigious activity in art—when the grandest of 
the French works were undertaken with the 
most marvellous power of design and richness of 
detail ; but done, he says, in a hurried way, so 
that both the construction and details were 
wanting in that perfect finish which characterized 
the earlier works: and it is the time at which 
the purest Pointed architecture is to be found 
in Europe. Of this era are the chief parts of 
the great French churches of Amiens, Bayeux, 
Rheims, Chartres, Le Mans, Strasburg, Tours, 





Poictiers, Limoges, Bordeaux, Toulouse, and 


But these are very different in arrangement | Alby, the walls of Carcasonne, and many another 
from the French—combine less harmoniously | work that gives life and interest to the city 
with the general mass ; and, although the French | or the landscape. Here again, as before, we 
and Italians of those times may have inter-| find a difference, strongly marked, between the 
changed ideas, it seems to me that the French | north and the south; but the strength of the 
architects of Southern France may fairly claim south had now died out, and all the energy 


ithe merit of their design, and nothing that I 


know is more rich and graceful. 


| 
| 


of design had passed to the north. There is, 


indeed, much of great interest in the south: the 


It is clear, however, that there was, as I have | great churches of a single plan, and of one aisle 
before suggested, an interchange of thought be- | only—marvels of construction, and valuable for 
tween the art-workers of France and Italy, | study for our Protestant service. So, too, there 
because, in addition to the twelfth century being | is much to be learned from the brick architecture 
the age of porches in both countries, we find, | of Toulouse and its neighbourhood—a style quite 
also, in both, the strangely conventional intro- | peculiar to it,and not much known. But, never- 


duction, under the columns, of lions and other 
animals. This lasted in Italy to the fifteenth 


theless, the great move in architecture and 
sculpture in the thirteenth century was in the 


century, one of the most magnificent specimens | north, and to their architects, I think, belongs 


being the porch at Ancona. To sum up—the 
French works of the twelfth century, as a rule, 
were more powerful than graceful—more bold 
than studied—less marked as a distinct epoch 
by mouldings, or outlines, or plans, but free in 
all to an extent that no age, before or since, per- 
haps, has known. 

The architect in Provence, Auvergne, and 
Anjou, was a singularly unfettered man. He 
took for his plan the cross form or the oblong, 
with or without aisles, as it but answered his 
purpose or his funds. He turned his lower 
arches in the round form which his fathers used, 
covered his great church with the northern 
groin or the southern barrel vault, and some- 
times with both together, and formed these 
groins or vaults with the Pointed arch. Then, 
upon that, if he wished for a bolder form, he 
raised the dome, with its pendentives borrowed 
from the east, and finished the great work by 
the radiating chapels which led to the glorious 
French chevet. And then he lavished upon the 
entrance to this church all the efforts which 
sculpture could make, and which were the 
beginnings of that work which culminated in 
the portals of Rheims and Bourges. Where, 
too, shall we find such studies in aftertimes as 
those that we get in the cloisters of Arles or 
Moissac? Rude they are,—rough,—not to be 
looked at for studies of anatomy or graceful 
drapery (though you may find that too), or for 
all the delicate refinements of the sculptor’s 
art. But what a study there is of the men who 
wrought them! What lessons in stone do they 
teach! Walk through those cloisters; and, as 
you look at each capital, the mind can find a 
separate subject to learn from or instruct. 
The Greek never did this, nor did the Roman. 
Not even did the men of a century later! Com- 
pare, for instance, the carving in the cloisters 
of St. Triphime with that of the later cloisters 
of the Augustines at Toulouse,—a wretched 
falling off. I don’t say copy these rude works ; 
but I do say, work as they worked, with our 
superior knowledge as a help to us, and we 
shall do well. 

Now for the thirteenth century, the last that 





the credit of the movement. 

The change, however, in France, was scarcely 
so great as with us, from the style preceding; 
and it was, toa much greater degree than with 
us, a mere refinement on the century before. 
We find the mouldings, to a great extent, very 
similar in both—the foliage to the capitals very 
much the same; so, also, the general contour of 
the buildings, the sculptured porches, the lofty 
spires. All had been shadowed out before very 
much more than with us, and though they had 
got the start of us in the twelfth century, I 
think that we had overtaken and outstripped 
them in the thirteenth. 

To begin, now, with the details, the most im- 
portant point, although the most miuute in any 
comparison of work and dates. 

No one studying the subject can fail to see at 
once that the change of details made in France 
is very mnch less than with us. The mouldings 
most in use continued with them to be almost 
the same; and one finds the sections that were 
used at St. Denis, in the middle of the twelfth 
century used still at Chartres in the middle of 
the thirteenth, with very little change indeed. 
Yet that length of time is very similar to that 
between our St. Cross and Westminster—between 
the Norman section of the one and the elegant 
Pointed section of the other. So, too, with the 
foliage. From a very early period in the twelfth 
century to a later period in the thirteenth, much 
of the foliage of the capitals was very similar 
throughout ; and though the later work was 
somewhat freer and less archaic than the earlier, 
yet the general form was still the same. Conz- 
pare this, now, with the difference between the 
same buildings that I have before named, or with 
the heavy work of Peterborough transepts and 
the Chapter-house of Salisbury and York. This 
great adhesion to a settled type of work pre- 
sents much greater difficulty to any student 
investigating the theory of dates in France 
than he meets with in Great Britain, and it is 
somewhat dangerous to speculate too closely 
upon French dates from such details. It is, 
indeed, captivating when we find, as we do when 
first we begin our studies in architecture, that 
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he mere contour of a moulding, or the turn of a 
‘eaf, will sometimes fix a building’s date within 
some twenty years; and one is sorely tempted 
to theorise thereon somewhat too confidently in 
setling to our minds a doubtful date. But a 
larger study will often show that a little know- 
ledge here, as in many other things, is a dan- 
gerous thing—not to have, but to theorise upon 
and the actual facts of a given proved date, 
will often show how much we must assign 
of influence to local types and peculiarities. 
Knowledge makes us modest in this as in all 
things else. 

In France, however, so far as I can see, study 
has taken a path quite different; for details 
there seem to be studied by the French in quite 
a secondary way. I do not know a single 
French work which gives the detailed mould- 
ings to any workable size. 

This, however, is a digression. 

Compare such of the French mouldings as I 
have given, and which are perfectly fair speci- 
mens, with any of our works of the same date, 
and the difference will be found very striking in 
favour of the advancement in England. 

As to the capitals, the magnificent series of 
drawings which Mr. Scott has been kind enough 
to lend me, and to which I shall allude in con- 
clusion, will show at a glance the various differ- 
ences of form and foliage. 

But then there comes the tracery of the 
windows, and I am afraid that the French had 
clearly the start of us there. I must, however, 
doubt whether they had much start of us in their 
sculpture. Wells cathedral was about equal in 
date to most of the great French churches ; and 
the sculpture there will hold its own, I apprehend, 











with any. Take, as an instance, its sculpture as | was no lack of richness after,—it then ran quite 
Comparisons are, to riot in its details. I should not care to trouble 


compared with Chartres. 


constantly reminded of Mr. Burges’s remark, 
that, we must choose between colour and mould- 
ings, and cannot have both—the French pre- 
ferring the colour. It is not, however, very easy 
to find genuine examples for the stud: of colour- 
ing in the interior of the old French churches. 
There are, indeed, very many and large traces of 
it in many places. I may mention St. Hilaire, 
at Poictiers, and the cathedral of Tours in par- 
ticular. But, it requires very great care in 
discriminating as to what was done at the time, 
or nearly so, of the building, and what was 
added afterwards in Renaissance times (often 
wpon the first), when decoration was used in 
France most lavishly. Then all was white- 
washed over, and it is sometimes no easy work 
to say, until we come to some decided ornament, 
to what date we must assign the painting. 

To resume as to the comparison of dates, we 
may, I think, be quite safe in concluding that 
the Pointed style in France was developed at an 
earlier period there than with us, but that, in 
our mouldings, and our foliage, it advanced with 
us toa greater degree of delicacy, refinement, 
and beauty of details, than ever it did in France. 
I know of nothing in France that will equal in 
grace and delicate beauty the Eerly English 
foliage capitals, or the beauty of the spandrels 
and other ornaments that we see at Lincoln or 
Westminster, or the Chapter-houses of Salisbury 
and of York, for instance. The French are, no 
doubt, glorionsly vigorous, as Mr. Scott’s fine 
drawings here show. Their piers and mouldings, 
too, are bold enough, but they always seem to me 
to have scarcely the richness thai one would 
expect to find in them, I mean, of course, up to 
and including the thirteenth century, for there 








| 


however, rendered somewhat difficult by the | you much with this, even were there time ; for, 


uncertainty of the dates themselves in many of | beautiful as much of the detail is, and picturesque 
Take, for instance, | as much of its effects, there seems throughout to 
Amiens, better known and more written about, | be so much in it of the artificial, that its study 
perliaps, than any other, from its nearness to | is soon abandoned. Much of the very late work, 
our own land, and its reputed date, so temptingly | quite of the Renaissance, is very picturesque in 
near to Salisbury. The latter was begun 1220, | outline, and the skylines of the roof afford, very 
and finished some forty years after, on one plan. | often, quite wonderful studies. 
Amiens about the same; but the works there are | examples, enlarged from my sketches. 


the examples best known. 


said to have extended to 1272; and then again, 


after a severe fire, to have been renewed in the | a few general remarks on the French works :— 
Now, there can be no doubt | Ist, with respect to the general outline, there is 
whatever that a total change of theaisleplans took | no one, I suppose, who does not know the won- 
place after the main skeleton of Amiens was up, | derfully elegant flying buttresses of Chartres, for 
because the outline of the buttresses, clearly | instance, which tell so well in a section. 
meant to be external, can still be seen within the | tiful they are in drawing, and fine ax constructive 
chapels—this plan adding, in fact, another aisle | works. 
to the whole building, and pushing outwards the | the apsidal ends, is by no means so good. In 
whole of the lower walls. These latter, there-| many cases (I noticed it particularly at Chartres 


fifteenth century. 


fore, with the whole of the lower windows, aisle, | 


groining, &c., must have been added after the | close together, and reach so nearly to the para- 
general skeleton of the cathedral was finished. | pets or eaves, as quite to exclude the windows 
I think, too, that any one carefully examining the and the wall-lines from most points of view. 
details will say that the work externally, above | There is at Le Mans a good opportunity of com- 
the canopies of the great portals, is later, to a| paring the effects of these heavily buttressed 
marked extent, than the figures below. Also, | apsidal ends with the simpler form of an earlier 
that the whole of the capitals to the traceried | date; for the lady-chapel there is shown pro- 
windows throughout are very much later than jecting its simple apsidal outline in direct con- 
the general skeleton of the building; so are the| trast with the flying buttressed end of the 

| dhiaeeh and, certainly, I could not hesitate to 


say that the earlier simple form was the most 
pleasing. Then the excessive height of the 
French cathedrals seems to require such depth 
in the buttresses as, in many cases, to obscure 
the side walls, as I have above described they do 
the apse. 


parapets. Much, too, inside is clearly of a later 
date, so that, until the history of this great 
church is much more closely written from the 
stones themselves, than has, I think, been done, 
we must scarcely take it as a good foundation 
for a theory of date comparisons. We may, 
however, do something more by comparing it 
with other French works. I did so with Tours 
and Chartres particularly, and found the piers, 
capitals, abaci, groining, and many other parts, 
to be almost identical with one or other of these 
two cathedrals. 

Now, the date of Chartres and of Tours is 
about the same, viz., 1,250, and I do not think 
that we should put the upper part of Amiens at 
all earlier—the tracery of the windows, the 
parapets, and the west front decidedly later. 
This middle of the thirteenth century, then, 
affords us a most excellent standing point of com- 
parison between Amiens, Tours, and Chartres of 
thatdate, Westminsterand other Englishexamples 
of the same time, Paris a few years earlier, and 
Laon of a few years earlier still. The result is 
curious, for if you take the mouldings and the 
general lightness of the style as evidence only, 
the earliest, Laon, would really seem more ad- 
vanced than the other French examples. The 
capitals are freer at the later date, but scarcely 
so finely modelled I think, and most decidedly, 


the ornamental work of Laon, in the exterior,| compared with the French apse and chevet, 
exceeds by far the rest. The early French work, | without feeling the superiority of the French 
in fact, in general, shows such broad surfaces | plan. 


and is so little cut with mouldings, that I am 





rally, in a very different way to curs. We have, 
as a rule, in our early work, a deep practicable 
gallery, lighted from the back, low in height 
compared with the aisles and the clerestory, and 
giving thus a scale to the whole of great value. 
The darkness, too, offers a fine contrast to the 
lightness of the clerestory over. 


gallery in the thickness of the walls, and is 
glazed throughout. Great lightness is, of course, 
the result, but one misses much the deep shadow 


piers of the nave and choir seem too heavy for 
noticed, at Bourges, and the effect is increased 
by the want of massiveness as well as richness, 


in the effect of the great aisle arch mouldings. 


many advantages over our plans. No one can, I 
think, contrast our square-ended churches, as 


I give a few 


Before quite concluding, I should like to make 


Beau- 


But the real effect, more especially at 


itself, and at Le Mans), the buttresses are so 





Then, again, the triforium is treated, gene- 


In France, as a rule, the trifurium is a mere 


of our own cathedrals. This great lightness, too, 
has another defect, viz., that the great solid 


their work. This is particularly the case, I 


On the other side, however, the French have 





In a few instances, 


St. Hilaire, Poictiers, the Italian arrangement 
of the apsidal end, raised above the Saints’ 
Confessional, is to be found. But, in general, 
the French plan is strictly a congregational 
one, the aisle being continued round the 
apse as a regular path. Then, externally, we 
have in French works, the great crowning cor- 
nices—a feature of very great importance, and 
that gives a remarkably bold finish to the walls. 
This is found, too, in the domestic work as well 
as ecclesiastical, and in work of all dates. It 
deserves attentive study, both for detail and for 
general effect; and seems to supply the only 
want (and to my mind a very great want) which 
we find in the great Gothic palaces of Venice, 
viz., that of a great crowning cornice. Finally, 
we have the domical vaulting —a beautiful 
variety of groining in itself for one compartment 
seen separately, but very difficult to manage well 
when seen in a long succession of bays. 

I must say a few words now as to the French 
glass. Many of the cathedrals are filled with it 
to an extent which we really cannot understand, 
when we think of the many vicissitudes that 
France has undergone, and one sees, especially, 
the actual treatment of whole ranges of great, 
untraceried windows of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, as decorated with glass of the 
finest character. 

Usually it is divided off, as in our own Early 
glass, into geometrical medallion patterns, with 
deep rich borders—the medallions filled with 
figure subjects, and the spandrels, &c., with a 
peculiar sort of plain diaper, almost invariably 
of blue and red. 

Wherever the medallions and diapers are of 
much the same tone of colour, the general effect 
is that of a somewhat confused mass, owing to 
the smallness of the details. In such a case, the 
large single-figure lights of the later glass con- 
trast favourably with the earlier. But when (as 
is usually the case) the latter have the medal- 
lions brought distinctly out by their contrast 


with the deeply-coloured diaper ground, the 
window so marked out produces all the pic- 
turesque effect of a traceried window, with the 
power of colour superadded. The borders are 
very beautiful in design, but the diaper which I 
have already alluded to takes very badly the 
place of our scroll-work. 
Strasburg, the glass is so thick with age, that 
the obscurity is too great. 
effect of the cathedrals lighted by ranges of such 
glorious windows as one often sees in France is 
a thing never to be forgotten, and affords means 
of comparing the general effect of glass of various 
dates which one can scarcely find elsewhere. Of 


Sometimes, as at 


But, in general, the 


one thing I must warn the young student, in 
prosecuting his studies in France. He will find 
that many churches, ancient or restored, have 
the vaults and masonry strongly lined with deep 
white or red lines. Im very many cases this is 
really old, in the vaults especially; for there, the 
spaces between the ribs, being filled with chalk 


or light stone in irregular lumps, were plastered 
over with a thin plaster and lined. 
this was done as a means of decoration, and a 
legitimate one. 

effect in general. 


I think that 
It certainly has a very good 


But the French architects of the present day 


often make apoint of plastering over the masonry, 
wherever irregular, of the walls, with similar 
plastering, so closely resembling stone as to be 
very deceptive, and then lining it over in regular 
courses, quite irrespective of the actual joints of 
the masonry. 
at Saumur, for the piers had been jointed at 
different heights at the sides, and were often at 
a wide distance apart at the angles. Used pro- 
perly, the showing the actual lines of the stones 
has an excellent effect, better, in fact, than one 
could expect. 
part of the Early arcade at Le Mans, where three 
of the arches only have been thus lined, the rest 
retaining their old coat of whitewash. 
difference is wonderful. 


I saw a Indicrous example of this 


There is a striking proof of it in 


The 


I now come to the fine series of capitals lent 
to me by Mr. Scott. In his lecture at the Royal 
Academy, he brought forward very prominently 
their general characteristics, as being chiefly 
derived from Byzantium. You are quite aware 
that the French foliated capitals are very differ- 


ent from ours. We seldom see in France such 
beautiful and elegant work as we do here; but 
then the French is, as a rule, bolder; and I know 
of nothing in other countries quite like them in 
general design. They are, as Mr. Scott describes 
them, Corinthianesque, but not mere bad imita- 
tions of Corinthian. One seldom sees, for in- 
stance, the caulicoli at all. There is one instance 
as at Strasbourg and | from my sketch at Le Mans ; and one finds them 
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in early examples, as at Caen, for instance; but | the products of genius and study, such as were 
very rarely indeed in thirteenth century work ; | sculpture and the painting, but merely advanced 
and, although the general outline often suggests | products of the technic art ?—putting, in fact, 
its Corinthian origin, yet these capitals, as a| the men who adorned the portals with their 
class, may fairly be ranked as genuine French | figures of stone, and decorated the shrines with 
work in design. Yet I quite agree with Mr.| colour, above him who designed the whole. 
Scott’s idea as to their Byzantine origin, and|To me it is a marvel that the gifted author I 
(after comparing notes with him) find that I do} have mentioned could think, for a moment, se- 
so from a different point of view altogether. Mr.jriously, that the designers of these glorious 
Scott was struck with the general resemblance | works which fill their beholders with wonder, 
of the French capitals to the Byzantine rendering | and admiration, {and awe, could be other than 
of Roman work, whereas I had invariably classed | amongst the highest, in the fulness of their 
them as Byzantine owing to their peculiarity of | intellectual power. : 
sculpture. And now, in bringing to a close this sketch, 
There is a mannered style of manipulation | which must, from its nature, be somewhat bare, 
found in nearly all the Byzantine work that I|I cannot avoid saying a few words as to the 
have seen which is rather difficult to describe, | country of which I have been speaking. I have 
but is very evident in most examples. The lines | travelled as much as most men, in most European 
are cut in very sharply and squarely; the eyes | countries, but in none have I found, as an utter 
of the leaves and other points wanting emphasis | stranger,a more kindly welcome than in France. A 
are drilled in deeply, and the whole effect is | mischance may sometimes happen (and where in 
that of a wish to give as much sharpness as | life may it not ?), and sometimes one may meet 
possible, so as to bring out the work when seen | with a surly neighbour, or ill-tempered host ; 
at a distance. This gives a certain kind of | and sometimes, possibly (though it has not fallen 
stiffness to the work, but it is most so in the | to my lot) one may meet with a lingering trace 
subordinate parts, the general curves and out- | of the feeling that France and England are not 
lines being often as graceful as they are bold, | quite friends. 
Of course, these details of execution are not to| But set out on your travels with a full inten- 
be found throughout. The French school was | tion of pleasing and being pleased—adapt your- 
evidently soon an independent one, preserving | selves to the customs of the land, and respect 
only in parts the traditionary style of work. But | them when they differ from ours, and I know of 
it is so clear that I feel no doubt whatever, look- | no place, save our own land, where you will 
ing at the matter from quite a different point of meet with more kindness, more thorough friend- 
view to Mr. Scott, that Byzantine influenced | liness, than you will in gay, sunny France. 
French art, as I believe it did all other art, down 
to the thirteenth century at least. The French | 
school soon then formed quite an independent 
style of its own, as you pe see by the ies se | THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.* 
of the Sainte Chapelle. I must, however, in | ConTINUING our inspection of the works in 
fairness say, that there is a good deal of French |the galleries in Conduit-street, we find that 
work of by no means the high character that! yr G. Goldie exhibits two frames of “ Sketches 
one usually sees, simply because one does not care | for Works in progress’? (107 and 108). They 
to draw from bad examples. Much of the work, | include a “ Design for a Monumental Cross,” 
-_ at Chartres, for instance, is very coarse | being a cross of very plain pattern, carried by a 
Se Por. | col ; the Hospital Tribune, Great Ormond- 
I have alluded in this rapid sketch to eccle- | eek nek = a at wei overa doorway, similar 
siastical architecture only ; for, to notice archi-! j, general form to a well-known example in the 
tecture in its domestic or military phases would | South Kensington Museum; a “ Design for a 
have been too great a task for this short space. | Doorway to be erected in Irish Limestone ;” a 
But I must remark that the same feeling for bold, | domestic chapel, with columns and ambulatory 
horizontal, crowning lines, is shown even more) on the plan of an octagon; and other works. 
in secular than in other works. You find the! The same architect exhibits a drawing of the 
great crowning cornices used with a wonderfully | « Lady Chapel: Altar, Galashiels Church ” (135). 
Vile, ob Bourges. "Ss tile east eaghsliy 446 | cacentn hae meaner’ of ntaacer eat 
ss . 2at mimicry of castellated wor 
finish to the florid enrichments of the front, | whist’ fa aon into awa, and would assuredly 
which would, in fact, be strangely overcharged | have been called “ Carpenters’ Gothic,” or “ card- 
without it. So, also, the door and window open- | board Gothic,” some few years ago. It may 
ings are often spanned by a bold, straight lintel, have been in use in the Middle Ages; but we 
carried, perhaps, through | the whole front, with | doubt whether it is more consistent with “the 
Ser aiiy a ne aa jaene| eis Peospin of PolaiedAribensra” than 
stone, clearly strong enough to do its work, and | betes Pugin held on Pk i : sind Gettainty oe 
contrasting well with the arches of the other | qo not care to see it copied. The remainder 
openings. This horizontality is a strong feature | of the altar-piece is in good taste. By 
throughout French Gothic, and seems to pervade | My, Goldie also are “St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
it eve he 8127 i ig 1.) XT a ae 
turesy—the pinteokss and apices. [pata aura) Ott Oe a ee 
To sum up. Whilst English Gothic has its | (178) “Wood and Marble Alter end Mereden 
own great beauties,—such as its delicate and| Rogcommon, Ireland: carved by A. Hay. 
graceful foliage, its splendid suits of mouldings, | pal) of Sheffield.” of Italian character. The 
and its beautiful Decorated work, with all the | shafts diapered and banded. of the dwarf- 
elegance of the Flamboyant without its extrava- Goldene in the last-named ‘of these weeks 
gance ; and, whilst I hold that the beauty of such | are well treated: and the chapel is cleverly da. 
works of ours as Westminster and Lincoln, Salis- signed,—so far at least as the plan is part of the 
bury and Wells, cannot be exceeded, it must be | contribution to effect; whilst the sketches and 
ager that French has likewise beauties in drawings testify to a possession of a facility 
its Early art that ours wants. The great rose}; i i i 
windows, the bold capitals, the grandly-sculp- | me pes. Negra presen af > 
tured portals of the north, and the Romanesque | But, little ae thaire i bn Cite year’s exhibition, 
re ee Muh ey ae iamed Ly France| cher x enough to make fet thatthe power 
ith the climat a th en edna alluded to, involving constantly the introduction 
M4 ‘on oe gh a bp bs eum 4 see Aad _be it | of fresh elements of effect, is not with those who 
rwise, or i cuti - 
that such differences should not produce peculiar tcibuting ee us we even at pale rrge The 
beauties in each land. new elements or details that we require, or even 
de mt hae ee whom | that we might deem consistent with a healthful 
— , men 0 its ; : 
old are honoured still in France. The relic a athe a ee ee OS ak 
cbr ack gem py Somat ty oe oie moment essential ; or, there is no art. We fear 
great church, That ps ered the stormy times secitad te coon! teak ot whiten wok pot 
hat saw the monuments of St. i #4 ; 
posed and as you walk > pire ager moet ny "tn Calbia enuiae Page esd 
fe ee sy — hpctadl ee nso | to the | wherein colour is introduced in brickwork, we 
srskdteck. "Can aiy ne-stam we anove all-| intagais Sinko Manmet ies Sx Mites 
looking at such works as his, believe, for one mo- | veealiiad. Pt Gs ty pod articles of © Base 


ment,—the lowering theory constantly put by the | yo } imple i ; : 
clever author of the “Handbook of Architecture,” | years, that the simple introduction of the pointed 


(and my very good friend),—that they were not 

















* See p. 255, ante, 











arch, or only with voussoirs of red brick, is sufficient 
of itself, and whatever the form of such arch, or 
however the diminutive height of stories might 
suggest that the straight lintel would be best. 

Mr. C. Gray, whose abilities have been dis- 
played in former exhibitions, as in works in 
London and its suburbs, should be counselled to 
abandon the short arch-headed windows which 
he is fond of using. In his “ First Design for 
Houses now erecting, Gore Road and Gloucester 
Road, South Kensington” (198), all the windows 
are of this character. The form of the head is 
objectionable on the score of lighting, and the 
proportion of the opening is both different to the 
best examples, and bad. The big cusps to the 
arches of one of the porches are no improvement 
to the arch. There is Gothic character in details 
of this design; but the arches are semicircular, 
springing from pilasters; and the balustrade to 
the cornice is formed of small columns. The 
building as finished has in it much to praise. 

In the “ Ateliers and other Buildings” erected 
for Mr. Emanuel (109) by Mr. J. Butler, there 
is little effect from other features than those, of 
brickwork and Gothic arches, that we have 
alluded to. Mr. Edmeston’s works even, we 
think, would have been better without the Gothic 
arches used as they are in “Messrs. Davis’s Pre- 
mises, 158 and 159, Whitechapel Road” (211). The 
growing practice of arranging the stories over a 
shop-front with a large area of void, or window- 
opening, is founded on correct principles, so far 
as the omission of heavy piers between windows 
is concerned ; and metal shafts or window-bars 
could be rightly used in the story over the brest- 
summer and the stories above. But we question 
whether the shafts should carry arches of brick- 
work, or masonry, at all. The idea, or motif, of 
the lintel, that is a beam borne by its ends, 
should be preserved throughout; the effect 
resulting from the use of the arches is opposed 
to the intention of the other arrangement; for, 
instead of the weight being relieved from the 
glass shop-front, the arches carry the weight 
down to it. Ths shafts strike attention as just 
sufficient for that; although, where there is 
great bulk to be supported, the eye has not yet 
become satisfied with any material in slender 
proportions in place of bulk of support. For 
filling-in and dividing the width of an opening 
spanned by a long lintel, metal-work is most 
valuable; but there should be a lintel or an 
arch spanning the total width, demonstratively 
strong enough to bear itself, or without aid from 
the brestsummer below. Numerous attempts 
are being made to produce decorative effect with 
a combination of brick or stone work and iron ; 
but we do not find that the results yet have done 
much more than in manifesting the difficulty 
of such attempts, and showing that there is 
reason in the views we have ventured to put 
forth. The French, who are making much use of 
iron, in their street architecture, use it only for 
railings, and for light coverings (perrons) to the 
steps of entrances, or where in the former case 
the Italians might have had stone balusters, and 
where in the latter we might place a porch: 
rightly, or wrongly, the stone-work and the iron- 
work are as though they had been designed by 
different hands, and with no thought whether 
one might be intersected or hidden by the other. 
The material, iron, however, is obviously adapted 
to one of the positions named, weight being con- 
sidered, and to the other where windows would 
have been darkened by a stone porch: whilst the 
ornamentation in the French iron-work is superior 
to any that we exhibit generally on the exteriors 
of London houses. In Mr. Edmeston’s “Granary, 
erecting for the Patent Ventilating Company” 
at Canada Wharf, Rotherhithe (237), the zinc- 
work enclosed gallery at the top of the buildings, 
in the recesses between the square projections 
which are main features of the front, seems to us 
to call for observations similar to those just 
made. Without plan it is impossible to exactly 
understand the reasons for the peculiar arrange- 
ment of similar tower-formed projections which 
make up the front, and for the inserted gal- 
lery: but there is much merit in the design. 
In the same architect’s “ Parsonage, St. Faith’s, 
Norfolk” (188), the stone corbels to the gable- 
eaves are much too large for the thin lines that 
are the only termination to the gable; and the 
trefoils at the feet of the buttresses to the porch 
are misplaced. 

Mr. T. C. Clarke’s “Warehouses recently 
erected in St. Mary Axe” (140), involve a treat- 
ment of the shop-front, and are in some respects 
more, and in others less, successful than a work 
by him which we lately published, and which 
the present work resembles in the use of three 
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arches to carry the cornice of the building, and 
springing from tall thin piers of the height of 
several stories. Here, the central bay has an 
elliptic arch, and the side spaces have semicir- 
cular arches. The effect would have been better 
had the crown of the central arch risen some few 
inches higher. But the piers, instead of stand- 
ing over glass, are placed over corresponding 
piers, the central bay being the widest, as 
allowed by the plan of the ground story. But 
the raised panels on the upper piers cause 

these latter to appear still too heavy. The 

raking mouldings of the cornice would have been 

better with more of emphasis, or “ accentuation.” 

We have described one of the warehouses in the 

drawing: there are two. In the less important 
building the cornice of the other structure runs 
across. Perhaps it is desirable to try for greater 
uniformity of levels than is observable in London. 

But the treatment of the last-named building 
generally; ‘lessens the effect of the other: it 
would not have been correct had there been a 
building on the opposite side to correspond ; but 
as the case is, the subordinate front should have 
been even plainer than it is, or so as to seem a 
mere adjunct to the main building. 

Mr. G. Aitchison has been giving much atten- 
tion to the proper treatment of iron, for decora- 
tive effect combined with structure; and we 
look to his lecture on the 31st of next month, 
calculating to derive information as well as hints 
from it. But those of his works in which stone, 
or brick, and iron, are attempted to be combined, 
are amongst the works which show to us the 
difficulty of the attempt. In his “Offices, 20 
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balcony, and builds solid brickwork (panelled at | where he proposed iron as the material, on the 
the front) upon the landing, boxing-in the space, | contrary would have filled the spandrils with 
and fixes an iron balconet railing upon the top | mere perpendicular lines like common railing. 
of that; and where he exhibits against the | His several designs for a bridge in stone have 
sky, certain most cinerary-urn-like terminations, | little variety or striking character. The elliptic 
and a statue that may be supposed to have | arch below a segmental arch is incomprehensible 
relation with the name given to the terrace, but | from the elevations only; and the use of coffer- 
which has none with the architecture, any more | dams, now that the practical advantage in every 
than have the figures of terra-cotta in the Euston- | respect, of methods in which they are dispensed 
road with the dealers’ houses on which they are | with, has been demonstrated, surely comes from 
sometimes placed. There are those who say | prejudice. But we must not proceed to a notice 
that the class of buildings of which this “ Sussex | of the competition drawings in this article. 
Gardens” is a specimen, is better liked by the 
public than good architectvre. Will they help 
us to the knowledge of why that is, and to the 
remedy ? Such architecture, it is to be confessed, 
is widely prevalent. 

There is not much art in the “ Design for pro- 
posed Royal Arcade to connect Regent-street 
with Bond-street ” (230), by Mr. E. B. Richards.| On Tuesday evening, Cardinal Wiseman de. 
| Nothing so well exemplifies the want of appreci- | livered a lecture, in the theatre of the South 
| ation of our art, as the fact that whilst the pro- | Kensington Museum, before the members of the 
jectors of the arcade could see the desirableness | Architectural Museum, under this heading :— 
of catching favourable opinions by a drawing, | “Judging from the Past and Present, what are 
and could procure the artist to colour it, they | the Prospects for good Architecture in London ?” 
could not see the importance of architectural |The chair was occupied by Mr. A.J. B. Beres- 
art. They simply avoided in their design all | ford Hope, President. ; 
attempt at novelty. The drawing shows avery| The lecturer said, a great many years ago, 
common-place iron and glass roof, over a thirty- | early one fine morning in the spring—doubly so, 
feet way, between buildings of three stories, only | the spring of life as well as the spring of the 
| uniform in their details. The Burlington Arcade | year—he found himself one of a large party 
/and the Lowther Arcade were creditable works | hastening along a road which leads out of 
in their day : there are points of merit in them | Rome. Many others were before, many fol- 
still. It might be easily proved that effect deri- | lowed after, until, at last, all met at their 
vable from the architecture, and connected with | trysting-place, and clustered round a learned 
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Mincing-lane, City, for Messrs. Innes Brothers” | such merit as there may be in the art of the two 


| professor, who was about to be their guide and 
(133), the arrangement of the openings of the | works, has to do with the favour in which they | 


director in an antiquarian expedition. He might 


first and second floors, where each opening is are held, and with their success commercially. | call it their “ meet,” and from it they went upon 


divided into three lights by iron columns, the | 


Mr. Ashpitel has a work in the press which will | a chase across the Campagna, not in pursuit of 


centre opening having a segmental arch, and the | contain illustrations of modern French architec- | the fox or the hare, but of the sites of ruined 


side-openings lintels, is exceedingly inelegant. | ture. 


He exhibits two or three specimens of the | cities. 


They stumbled along the Appian Way— 


The top story in the same building has the too plates, giving elevations, parts of elevations, and | not then as now cleared and practicable for 


common arrangement already described, of a details (239). 


Many of the subjects seem to be | horses and carriages. 


Having examined many 


range of lights each semicircular-arched and | extracted from the work of Mons. César Daly, | ancient monuments by the way, they at length 
divided from the next by a metal shaft, whilst | only perhaps reduced. Mr. Asphitel also exhibits | found the remains of two cities, not far from 
the superincumbent material is masonry or | drawings (243 to 245) showing “ Alterations and | each other, in the midst of the plain. The walls 


brickwork. 


The house recently erected in Enlargement of Church at Great Ilford,” the | were traceable, and they entered by the gates. 


Somerset-street (141) by the same architect, has building being Gothicized ; and a “Sketch for|In one of them there still remained an old 
the arrangement of piers over a brestsummer. | Town-hall at Hackney” (277), where the Tudor | bridge, called by the peasants the Bridge of the 
There is some novel decoration in the archi- style is adopted, and the tower of the old church | Witches; but it has since been destroyed. They 


traves of the windows. 
case” (157) in the Mark-lane building is a much 


The “ Cast Iron Stair- | as a campanile, has the new work added on toit. | did not gain much advantage by the examina- 
A drawing (113) of the “ Entrance to Atting- | tion, either scientifically or artistically, certainly ; 


better exemplification of Mr. Aitchison’s skill. | ham Park,” designed by Mr. Charles Fowler, and | they did in moral suggestion. There were two 


It is wholly in iron. 


We believe the working- | erected in 1862, under the superintendence of| cities entirely destroyed. 


Not a vestige of a 


drawings have cost much labour and thought. | Mr. 8. P. Smith, is exhibited. The design is an| monument remained. The history of these two 


We regret therefore that they are not exhibited. | arrangement of five openings, the centre one 
The bearers, the risers, and the shafts which | being carried higher than the others, and finished 
help to carry the staircase, all are decoratively by a pediment. We should have preferred the 
treated. No. 175 is the “ Doorway, Nos. 1 and 2 | Vitruvian scroll at the top of the cornice of the 
Hammond Court” also of premises belonging to | sides, either not introduced or made _ bolder. 
Messrs. Innes Brothers. | Several other works, omitted from the earlier 

Mr. T. C. Sorby, who has already been named | part of this notice, can be merely named. They 
for much more suitable illustration of his designs | include the Garden Front of the house for Mr. 
than that involving elaborate colouring, has a| Unwin Heathcote, at Shephslbury, near Steven- 
capital representation of winter-effect in the ayre (125), by Mr. T. Roger Smith, red brick and 
view of his chapels of Harrogate Cemetery | stone Gothic with pointed arches ; Messrs. Austin 
(273). The centre drawing is surrounded | & Johnson’s proposed Church at the Friar’s 
by plans and drawings of other buildings | Goose, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (136 and 255) which 
of the cemetery. With this exhibitor, Mr. has a porch or narthex, the whole width of the 
J. T. Lepard deserves to be named at least | west front, roofed with a lean-to returning that 
for the completeness of the illustration of of the aisles, and in the interior of which church 
his design (234) “for Labourers’ Cottages ;” | the architects have not hesitated to show a plain 
though the cost, 3251. the pair, is much too high | tie-rod and suspension bolt; Mr. R. P. Pullan’s 
for a very plain design, and contrasts strangely |“ Temple of Bacchus, Teos. excavated for the 
with the 981. each of the design (146) by Mr. | Dillettanti Society” (150), which fails somewhat 
F. Sills, in coloured brickwork. A beautifully | as a drawing, especially of such a subject, because 
tinted drawing is that exhibited by Mr. H. | the details are not clearly delineated ; anda good 
M‘Calla (231) “ Elevation for the Proposed Tem- | interiér of the “ New Catholic Church, Turnham 
perance Hotel.” But, the design though not| Green” (252), and “the Lady Altar, St. John’s 
deficient in grouping of masses, and possessing} Church, Hackney ;” and front of the Hospice 
an effective feature in the roof over what is/ (253), along with some other works, by Messrs. 
probably a central hall, shows want of study | Willson & Nicholl. A drawing by Mr. J. Hebb 
in the details. Amongst Mr. M‘Calla’s other | (270), of No. 83, Lombard-street, one of Mr. 
works, are some that we, must say, are so| I’Anson’s buildings, shows the cornice returning 
bad, that we would ask how they came to| at the side, overhanging the building adjoining. 
be hung at all. We have not seen worse| It hardly could so overhang legally ; and it does 
Gothic, in these later days, than the “ Butchers’| not overhang. Perfect sccuracy of repre- 
Charitable Institution: Almshouses erected to | sentation is essential in whatever professes to be 
the memory of the late Prince Consort” (232).| a representation. A drawing (272) of a bridge 
Difficult as it is at any time to say in words,| for the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 
what should be done, and certain as we are|on the Dulwich College Estate, designed by Mr. 
that art requires something else than repro-} Charles Barry, shows that iron bridges may be 
duction of old examples, it is easy to decide| made ornamental. Unfortunately few engineers 
against certain courses; and one of these courses | have tried, or at least have been able, to make 
is the caricaturing of an old style, and the attempt | them so. Mr. J. Brunlees’s “ Design for Black- 
to produce a work of the style without know-| friars Bridge submitted in competition” (184 to 
ledge of the examples of it. And it is sad to see | 186), however, shows that his work would have 
the erection of such a row of houses as “ Sussex| been so. The design has a novel and effective 
Gardens, Eastbourne” (283, in a different style), | treatment of the balustrade ; whilst the spandrils 
where Mr. M‘Calla casts aside the knot of our| are filled in with elegant scroll-work. Sir John 
question between balusters and railings, as of a| Rennie in that one of his designs (212 to 214) 





cities, and of others which had existed in the 
same plain, was contained simply in the record 
of their destruction. Livy says they were de- 
stroyed because they rebelled against Rome 
after having once been subdued. For 700 years 
they were as though they had never been, until, 
in 1824 they were discovered by the professor 
who then acted as guide. What had become of 
their villas? What of their monuments? What 
of their public buildings? Was it possible that 
time crumbled down stone until it became as 
dust; and did the great parent reabsorb those 
materials which she so freely gave before, the 
moment they had lost their shape and place ? 
This at least was certain, that cities might dis- 
appear without leaving a trace behind. Nature 
thus triumphs over man and reasserts her rights 

and laws. But, still, man has often put the prints 
and marks of his passage on the ground in such 
a manner as to defy nature with all her influences 
and actions by earthquake, storm, or gradual 
decay. Some few miles from the cities of which 

he spoke, stood two ancient temples: not a 
column was wanting, not a trace of age was to 
be found, while nothing remained of the city 

which had surrounded them but its walls. Thus 

man was able to perpetuate his works and to 
build that which it seemed to be beyond the 
power of nature to destroy. In Sicily, many public 
monuments of a bygoneage remained. Columns 

of temples had fallen, but they were otherwise 
perfect and undecayed, and lay side by side like 
soldiers slain in battle. Judging from the past, 
then, they gained this point, that there were 
buildings which survived cities, but that in every 
instance they were the great public edifices, and 
not those which were raised by individuals. In 
Athens, in Rome, what had become of the privete 
residences of successive generations ? They had 

disappeared, having often changed their charac- 

ter and style, according to the prevailing fashion 

or whim of the time; but the public monuments 

outlived the shock of time. Ten generations of 

houses succeeded each other, but the Pantheon 

survived the roll of 1,800 years. And yet the 





public edifices of the Republic were built of 
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a stone which was most friable and perishable, 
while the private houses of the Empire were 
built of marble or of Roman brick fastened with 
cement, which could only be broken by an opera- 
tion similar to quarrying. In looking at the past, 
therefore, the law and principle which they 
ought to keep before their eyes as arising from 
the study, was that public monuments only re- 
mained to speak of the magnificence of ancient 
cities. This rule was confirmed by its only 
exception. Pompeii did not suffer gradual decay. 
It was destroyed while at the height of its 
vigour. It was embalmed in dust, and could now 
be placed upon the dissecting-table, as it were, 
to illustrate the private and domestic life of the 
Romans. The singularity of the exception, how- 
ever, proved the universality of the rule, that it 
was only the public buildings of a city which 
escaped destruction ; and consequently it was 
towards them that the skill, the genius, and the 
power of the nation andof national art ought to be 
directed. They were bound to consider the re- 
mains of the architecture of ancient nations as 
something beautiful,—not, perhaps, always ar- 
tistically beautiful, but, at least, monumentally 
considered, they had a right to be so called. 
The past should be accepted with its legacies, 
judged by its own laws, and not regarded with a 
feeling of prejudice arising from a preference for 
one school or for one particular style. Each has 
in it something excellent and something to be 
admired. The architecture of each age is a 
picture of its moral, mental, and social condi- 
tion. The architecture of a country perpetuates 
the taste, and feeling, and genius of that country. 





and brings it into action. He had alluded to 
places of business, he would next refer to ano- 
ther class of buildings, which had become ex- 
ceedingly frequent in the metropolis, namely, 
churches, school-houses, and charitable institu- 
tions, which he rejoiced to see rising in every 
direction. He called them private buildings be- 
cause they were built and supported by private 
benevolence. He regretted that here he could 
not speak in the same warm terms as before. 
No harmonious rule was observable in their con- 
struction. Sometimes the style was the Venetian, 
the Medizeval, the Classical, the Renaissance ; 
sometimes almost the Turkish. There was not 
about them a distinctive type which would 
speak of the character and condition of the 
people. There was, no doubt, something here 
and there to indicate that we were gravitating 
towards the great and the good; but they were 
not yet quite in the right road. Solidity was 
an excellent quality, but it should not be allowed 
at the expense of elegance. There was an incli- 
nation to sacrifice beauty to mass, and to have 
great walls decorated with strongly-contrasted 
lines of inharmonious colour, sometimes grimly 
disposed. They were not soothing,—they did 
not appeal to the heart. And sometimes sym- 
metry was a little too conspicuously despised. 
Prominence and relief were also neglected, or 
treated with contempt. There were faults, but 
the feet were trying to get on the better path : 
the hands were stretched forth to grasp at some- 
thing more perfect. No doubt genius would 
purge the architecture of this time of its defects, 
and what was rude and in some respects over- 


It becomes the national type, the national style, | bearing would gradually be expelled. Working 
born, bred, matured, and consolidated by the | with brick was working with the lowest material. 


people who inhabit the land. Have we reached 
that supreme and final point ? Have we matured 
anything like a style of architecture com- 


| Brick was made in the days of Nero, but it was 


a well-formed and beautiful material, the inter- 
stices filled, and all so moulded as to be emulous 


mensurate with our greatness, our wealth, and | and imitative of stone. The new material, terra- 


our power? What have our peculiarities and 
propensities, our love of art, our love of nature 


‘cotta, of which he had seen many beautiful 
| specimens, gave promise of a brighter epoch in 


and of natural beauties done for us in that| architectural art in the way of ornamentation. 


respect? Is there anything which we could 
leave behind us which would determine whether 
London in the middle of the nineteenth century 
possessed an architecture of her own? Will it 
not be said by those who come after us that, 
jedging from our public edifices, it is im- 
possible to decide, whether we give a prefer- 
ence to the Medieval, the Renaissance, the 
Classical, or any other? This was not saying 
much for our prospects, judging from the past. 
It would be very unjust, however, to close the 
subject there; for if there was a defect where 
there ought to be a directing power, he could 
not shut his eyes to the visible, the immense, 
the consoling improvement which had resulted 
from private enterprise, directed by private 
taste. He bore witness, with great satisfaction, 
to what had been done, and to what was still 
being done, in many parts of London by indivi- 
duals, and in places where, judging from ab- 
stract principles, it might be least expected. In 
the business part of the City, substituted for that 
which in its name seemed the concentration and 
expression of everything that was hideous and 
mean in architecture—a warehouse—they now 
saw elegant edifices, subjects at once for study 
and for congratulation. He would mention a 
singular contrast to these buildings. No one 
now visiting London would look for anything 
characteristic of its architecture among the man- 
sions of the rich—those monotonous rows of 
houses which Canova had called long brick walls 
with lines of slits. Not that he wished to find 
fault. He wished to explain that the aristocracy 
of the country were more partial to expending 
their means among their ancestral seats, and no 
doubt many noblemen had raised beantiful and 
sumptuous buildings in the country. Here and 
there, too, in the aristocratic quarter of London 
there was @ noble mansion; but such were the 
exceptions to the rule he had spoken of. It was, 
therefore, with all the greater pleasure, he saw 
an improvement beginning to manifest itself in 
the City. In fact, the beginning might be said 
to go back to a time before our day. A foreigner 
standing at a point at which he could see the 
Bank, the Exchange, the Mansion House, the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, the Telegraph Office, would, 
in this very splendid forum where so many pub- 
lic buildings are collected, see at a glance the 
keys of England’s prosperity not inharmoniously 
collected there. Radiating from that point were 
to be found evidences of an improving taste and 
finer feeling. It was pleasant to see the wealth 
made by commerce flowing back upon architec- 
ture and art; and it was gratifying to know that 
the power of indulging good taste generates it 











| They might say, “ You are speaking of London 


as if it was about to be destroyed and rebuilt.” 
He contemplated no such thing. The conflagra- 
tions of old times need not now be dreaded : earth- 
quakes were not now to be feared, although they 


had recently experienced a shock ; and diplomacy | regard 


had taken the place of blowing up cities and 
sowing them with salt. Gaps must, however, from 
time to time occur in London, and these gaps must 
be filled. They could not tell the change that might 
take place in the future, or how far the edifices 
which were now building in the City would con- 
tinue to be useful for the purposes for which 
they were now intended. He trusted such a 
change would never occur. It was certain that, 
in the City and elsewhere in the metropolis, 
whole ranges of buildings were being removed, 
and their inhabitants obliged to locate them- 
selves elsewhere. In the City, particularly, a 
very remarkable transmutation was going on. 
Squares well built, and formerly inhabited by 
persons of rank,—judicial rank, particularly,— 
were now given up to business, and the increas- 
ing demands of the law were absorbing a con- 
siderable space. It became him to speak with 
respect of the law; but it was a fact patent to 
all that, wherever it threw its meshes over a dis- 
trict, architecturally, it certainly exercised a 
deteriorating influence. The buildings in Lin- 
coln’s-inn showed that, as a society, lawyers were 
capable of doing great things; but he spoke of 
the influence of the daily abode of jurisprudence : 
the doors became dingier, the areas and lobbies 
more spider-webby, and he only hoped that those 
who lived within kept their hands cleaner than 
their windows. Vocations and professions and 
occupations in London must waver and change. 
London was growing out in one direction, but 
how? Day after day he saw row’ of houses, by 
twenties and by fifties, of which ic »iight be said 
that a mould was put over one when completed, 
and used in the construction of all the rest ; and, 
no doubt, if they looked into the contractor’s 
book, they would see the cost of one, and then a 
long line of “ditto—ditto.” The outskirts of 
London were delivered up to this sort of edi- 
fices, constructed for a temporary purpose, to 
last during the continuance of the lease of 
ninety-nine years. Meantime, he hoped that 
London would become a city worthy to be 
the capital of a great, a powerful, and a pros- 
perous nation. Looking at the past, and judging 
from it of the present, he regretted to find now 
existing so great a want of reverence and respect 
for the great, the good, the beautiful, in itself or 
in its associations—the absence of a feeling that 
everything is not to be balanced by the realiza- 


tion of a passing advantage or a pecuniary gain. 
It must be discordant with the artistic taste of 
the architect to be conscious that however beau- 
tiful the edifice he erects, it may in a year or 
two succumb before some “profitable specula- 
tion,” and be reduced to a heap of classified rub- 
bish, beginning with “Lot No. 1.” The only 
thing considered seemed to be, how much would 
it take to buy it up, or, if neces , to obtain a 
compulsory Act to sweep it away. People other- 
wise well educated did not seem to know that 
architecture, as well as painting and sculpture, 
was an art. It appeared from the report of the 
City Engineer, that public companies had applied 
to Parliament for power to carry out schemes 
which would involve the removal of the Monu- 
ment on Fish-street-hill (and, though he had no 
sympathy with some of the suppositions con- 
nected with it, still it was a monument to com- 
memorate an important fact in our history, and 
should not be disturbed), the Apothecaries’ Hall, 
a portion of the Times Office, the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, and various public buildings and city 
offices. He had himself received eight notices for 
the total demolition of churches, schools, or chari- 
table institutions, and others it was proposed to 
burrow under. He understood that Old St. 
Pancras burial-ground was included in an Act 
of Parliament, and to be handed over to a public 
company. Here two of his nearest of kin had 
reposed for over half a century, and it was never 
thought that their remains would be disturbed 
until time should be no more. This was a want 
of reverence as to which they might well learn a 
lesson from the heathen. It appeared, too, that 
the different companies required 160 acres in the 
city, or as the City Engineer reported, one-fourth 
of its entire area, that the total length of the lines 
projected to run through it was twenty miles, and 
the number of public ways to be interfered with 
over 300. It reminded him of the fate of a bun- 
galow in which a gentleman resided in Southern 
Africa. It consisted of one long room, and one 
day the gentleman was writing, when he was 
alarmed by an invasion which he little expected. 
An enormous black elephant, on its way, per- 
haps, toa dainty meal, did not take his line of 
deviation and go round the cottage, but just put 
one huge foot through one wall, and totally dis- 
ing the shower of roof and wall which fell 
on him: but failed to tickle his tough hide, put 
another huge foot through the opposite wall, and 
passed out. So it was with the railway invasion. 
Houses were pulled down, and when the lath-and- 
plaster shower cleared off, it was found that 
another was undergoing the process of demoli- 
tion. It was proposed to cross Ludgate-hill by 
means of a viaduct, and thus interfere with the 
view of that magnificent edifice, St. Paul’s. If 
it must be so, could it not be made ornamental 
—even monumental? The ancient aqueducts 
by which Rome was supplied with water were so 
contrived that even in their passage over the 
gates of the city they were made to add to its 
beauty. Under the spot where it will cross, two 
funerals of the representatives of our military 
and naval power had passed to that great church 
—Wellington and Nelson. Why could not reliefs 
commemorative of these events be placed one 
at either side? It might be so carried out that 
the fact that a railway was behind would be over- 
looked. The cost would not be great, as at that 
elevation the finish need not be fine, and it would 
be a lasting tribute to those who had gained for 
themselves immortal honour. It should be great 
and noble in art, having the double object he had 
pointed out. Art and Science might thus be 
conciliated : that which would be hideous, might 
thus become graceful and elegant. Science could 
bear Art on its stout shoulders :—why should not 
Art fly up and invest it with grace and beauty ? 
The prospects of architecture in London were 
very promising, but they would be immensely 
promoted by exciting in the people a reverence 
for relics of the past, and a taste for the beau- 
tiful. 

The lecture occupied more than two hours in 
the delivery, and was listened to throughout with 
the greatest attention by a crowded audience, 








BuiLpinc LAND For THE OPERATIVE CLASSES, 
The first portion of the Plough Lane Estate, 
Battersea, which will be laid out for the erection 
of nearly 300 dwelling-houses and shops for the 
working classes, has been allotted by the Con- 
servative Land Society. The prices of the plots 
range from 471. up to 5001. each. For the last 
specified plot, having a house thereon let at 401. 





per annum, there was a keen competition. 
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GARDENING AND ARCHITECTURE.* 


THE harmonious and tasteful association of 
landscape gardening with architecture, to the 
mutual advantages of which we have before 
now referred, ought to be more considered and 
aimed at, both by architects and by landscape 
gardeners, than is usually the case. 
architect ought, to a certain extent, to have a 
knowledge of landscape gardening ; and to this 
end he cannot do better than provide himself 
with the work under notice. Mr. Kemp’s book 
is not a mere make-up from Loudon and others, 
but contains the fruits of his own experience in 
practical landscape gardening,—an experience 
which appears to have been considerable, and 
to have been guided by both taste and judgment. 
Mr. Kemp seems to be fully conscious of the 
importance of the tasteful association of archi- 
tecture with landscape gardening. He rightly 
thinks that— 


‘It is much to be regretted that architects and land- 
seape-gardeners do not more usually work together, in 
complete unison, from the very commencement of any 
undertaking in which they are jointly consulted; and he 
who would produce a work in which the relation of the 
two arts to each other, and the elements of garden archi- 
tecture and of architectural gardening, should be skil- 
fully handled and tastefully illustrated, would deserve 
the thanks of the entire art-loving community.” 


In speaking of “trees adapted to associate 
with different styles of building,” he truly re- 
marks that no subject, perhaps, is less studied by 
landscape gardeners, or occasions more alarm in 
the mind of an architect than the necessity that 
exists for assisting the effect of houses by the 
felicitous intreduction around them of a few 
trees or shrubs at the right points; and he refers 
to the entrance front of Blenheim as an example, 
on a great scale, of the want of such an associa- 
tion of architecture with a little landscape gar- 
dening. Of the sorts of trees to associate with 
different styles of architecture, he says ;— 
“Mr. Repton, in his ‘Sketches and Hints’ on land- 
scape gardening, lays it down as a general principle, that | 
round-headed trees harmonize best with Gothic forms of | 
architecture, and trees of spiry shape with Grecian build. | 
ings; on the ground that the horizontal lines which pre- | 
vail in the latter style, and the perpendicular in the | 
former, are best exhibited and relieved by contrast with | 
vegetable forms of an opposite character. Without ques- 
tioning the soundness of the rule, which appears quite | 
unexceptionable, it may be doubted whether, in the case | 
of Grecian and Italian structures, at least, the appropri- | 
ateness of the fir and cypress tribe is not the result of 
association ; as the Cedar of Lebanon, the branches of | 
which are purely horizontal, is the most magnificent of all | 
accompaniments for any variety of Grecian architecture, | 
but is not at all suited for either of the forms of Gothic. | 
And so perhaps, the old ancestral elms and oaks, in which | 
many an Eng ish Gothic house is often embosomed, may, 
by the commonness and antiquity of the usage, have given | 
& propriety to the employment of that kind of tree in | 
relation to all similar edifices. . Light, thin, and 
feathery leaves characterize all the plants that look best 
when in contact with the varied class of Grecian struc- 
tures,—the heaviness (or rather massiveness) and regu- 
larity of Grecian forms demanding some such contrast and 
mitigation. Gothic buildings, on the other hand, alread 
light and playful, full of variety, and abounding in small | 
decorations, require more of the depth and breadth of | 
foliage for ‘which round-headed trees are conspicuous, to | 
bring out their elegance, and impart, at the same time, a 
more substantial character. 

Practicall epplying the subject, however, the very up- 
right and the very horizontal forms of trees,—such as 
have spiry heads, and those of which the upper branches 
are nearly flat,—may occupy any desired position in the | 
neighbourhood of Grecian, Roman, or Italian houses; 
while shrubs of similar (but chiefly upright) habits, and 
such as are pruned or trained into standards, with formal | 
heads, will suit gardens laid out in any kindred style. In| 
addition to those which have been named, I may note the 
Deodar cedar, the Araucaria imbricata, and the hemlock 
spruce, with the cypress tribe, and especially the Irish 

ew, for gardens, as angen of particular praise. 
rch, birch, acacias, the purple beech (though princi- 
pally for its colour), the fern-leaved beech, the Turkey 
oak, and the lime, will further be suitable for the same 
style of erection. 

On the principle above suggested, besides the numerous 

ies of round-headed trees, of which the sycamore for 
westerly districts may be specially signalled out, and the 
horse chestnut and Spanish chestnut for more inland coun- 
ties, all the broader-leaved sorts of ornamental low trees 
and shrubs will be preferable for the immediate vicinity 
of Gothic houses. Portugal laurels, common laurels, 
different kinds of magnolia, ivy, hollies, the yew for its 
dark sombre colour, the arbutus, aucuba, &c., will all be 
to some extent harmonious. And commoner and less 
exotic plants may generally be brought closer to a Gothic 
house without injuring its effect, than they can be to any 
more classical structure, The latter seems to require 
associating with more foreign species. 

Gothic architecture is rather improved by a framework 
of trees: Grecian only just tolerates them. With either 
style, however, the sudden dip of the building to connect 
with it a low wing, or the equally abrupt rise to form a 
tower, may often be softened with advantage by the 
introduction of a good and appropriate tree in the angle, 
if this does not cover any window or other detail of conse- 

uence, In the same way a suitable lower plant or shrub 
in a deep angle of the building, or at a very bare corner of 
it, will sometimes divest it of a cold and naked appear- 
ance, and adorn rather than deface it. If one corner of a 








* “How to lay out a Garden: a General Guice in 
Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate.” By 
Edward Kemp, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead. Third 


Every 


building stands higher above the level of the poten thau 
the other, as will sometimes be the case on sloping land, 
it will particularly require help from a good large shrub 
or group at the corner that rises most out of the earth, to 
give it the requisite balance. 

_The high ends of buildings frequently demand some 
kind of plants to support them, and take off the hardness 
of their pe ame No building should appear altogether 
naked and alone, but form a constituent part of alandseape. 
If the lines, therefore, be not duly carried down in the 
erection itself, and blended with those of the ground,—a 
thing which can very rarely be accomplished,—the effect 
of connexion should be attained by accompanying trees. 
Where a house is placed on a knoll, mound, or other kind 
of elevation, some such assistance becomes all the more 
essential, But the trees need not in all cases approach 
closely to the end of the building ; as enough of a union of 
lines and balance of parts msy mostly be produced by 
placing them at a little distance» from it.” 








Statuary, vases, and similar architectural 
ornaments, Mr. Kemp regards as the fitting 
associates of Grecian and Italian houses, and 
less suitable in relation to every other style; 
not that such things as low terrace walls, with 
or without tracery, pillars for sun-dials, orna- 
mented with the details of pointed architectare, 
and even vases or urns of a particular form, and 
with proper decorations, will be faulty in con- 
nexion with Gothic buildings, and formal gardens 
of the same character; only the varieties of the 
Grecian style, with their architectural arrange- 


most to correspond with and demand such orna- 
figures, basins of water, with fountains, and the 


sion and design. 
In discussing the subject of the association of 





'“Garden Architecture’’ and “ Architectural 
| Gardening,” the author says ;— 
“‘ Gardening and architecture, like all the fine arts, have 


much in common, And that department of architecture 
which belongs more exclusively to the garden has,especially, 


a great affinity with gardening in its broader principles. In | 


fact, there is much more relation between the two than is | 
usually admitted, or than the ordinary products of prac- | 
titioners in either art would «t all justify us in believing. | 

Architectural decoration ie not, as many would assert, | 
unfitted for English gardens, on account of the coldness 
and duls.css of our climate; because stone gets Qe 
weather-stained and sobered down in colour, and the fine | 
evergreens and beautiful grass of this country will, in | 
association with architectural objects, impart sufficient 
warmth of tone. France, Italy, and even China, have been 
more zealous in applying garden architecture than Great | 
Britain. And the earlier specimens of English gardening | 
are often richer in architectural features than those of a | 
later period. There has, indeed, been a subsequent retro- | 
gression in this branch, in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of a more natural manner; for ne like most 
artistic pursuits, has had its historical cycles. 

Modern tendencies in gardening have been too much 
away from its character as an art, and the more it is 
restored to its legitimate position, the more nearly will it 
be brought into kindred with architecture. On the other 
hand, the too commonly cumbrous, regular, and unyield- 
ing nature of architectural objects, when used for garden 
decoration, has tended still further to detach two pursuits 
which are essentially and obviously allied. For, as a house 
and a garden are naturally and intimately associated, and 
it isa law of the universe that the boundaries of each 
domain in the natural kingdom should insensibly mingle 
and be lost in each other; so it is plain that an unvi- 
tiated taste would be most gratified when the province of 






























nature; an especial regard for placing its creations where 
they will have a distinct meaning and object ; a leaning to 
the use of good materials, but somewhat rougher he 
those employed in the house; a preference rather for a 
picturesque outline than for mere ornamental details ; 
and, as a most important characteristic, a marked bold- 
ness and prominence of parts. Indeed, picturesqueness, 
such as would be occasioned by changes of level in the 
ground, by diversity in the heights of walls, by prominent 
piers, buttresses, or cornices, by broad projecting eaves 
to the roofs of buildings, and by any arrangement that 
will yield depth of shadow, should be the ruling con- 
stituent of garden architecture.” 





The first edition of Mr. Kemp’s able and well- 
written work was considerably smaller in size 
than the second, which, however, was also 
rapidly sold ; and, after being for some time out 
of print, the present still more elaborate edition 
has been issued, with many additional woodcut 
illustrations, a larger page, and extended text. 
The work altogether is a thoroughly practical 
one ; and reference is facilitated by a good index. 
As noted in the title-page, it is intended to be of 
use in the laying out or improving not only of 
large estates but of small places, such as subur- 
ban villa gardens of a quarter of an acre and 
upwards. 











eee Sane A O_o eee Thomas Purdie at the Society of Arts on Wed- 


like things, to carry out and finish their expres- | 


gardening with architecture, more especially with | “*@=™ 3 : 
reference to gardening, under the heads of | imitations of objects which are used solely or 
| chiefly on account of their beauty, and those 


| stone of the latter. 








architecture is extended so as to embrace lightly and har- 
moniously such parts of the garden as may be most con- 
tiguous to the house ; while the garden also, in these parts, 
rises in character to meet the requirements of the architec- 
ture, until either art is so refined and attenuated that it 
would be almost difficult to say what belongs exclusively 
WeO, «+ 6 2 

The province of garden architecture is, primarily, to | 
supply fitting appendages and accompaniments to a house, | 
so that the latter may not appear naked, alone, and un- | 
supported, If judiciously applied, it will be effective in 
helpin to produce a good outline or group; to carry | 
down the lines of the raat to connect it with other | 
buildings, such as a conservatory, arbour, &c. ; to provide | 
@ proper basement for the house; to afford shelter and 

rivacy to a flower-garden; to extend the facade or 

ntage of a house; to shut out back yards, offices, &c. ; 
to enrich, vary, and enliven the garden; to supply con- 
veniences, such as shelter, receptacles for birds, plants, 
sculpture, &c., with museums for works of art, or speci- 
mens of natural history, and supports for climbing 
plants ; to indicate refinement, wealth, and a love of art ; 
and otherwise to blend the various constituents of e 
garden with the house, and harmonise the two by com- 
municating a more artistic tone to the garden. 

Wing walls to a house, broken by a conservatory, and 
terminated by a summer-house, aviary, museum, or 
sculpture-room ; corridors, similarly broken and termi. 
nated, and glazed or open so as merely to form covered 
ways; conservative walls, either glazed or simply protected | 
by Poid projecting piers and copings ; viaducts, aqueducts, 
arbours, arches, arcades, tunnels, boat-houses, temples, 
prospect and flag towers ; with an almost infinite number 
of smaller objects, such as sculptured figures, sun-dials, 
statuary, pillars, obelisks, terrace walls, &c., constitute 
the elements with which garden architecture has to work. 

In its leading traits it necessarily comes within the 
same category as house architecture, and is governed b 
the same principles. Like the house, it should exhibit 
design, some degree of symmetry, harmony of parts, unity 
of expression, consistency of style, fitness for the locality, 
adaptation for the intended purpose, and stability and 

rmanence of appearance. ; 
Pout it Seki tee display a greater amount of light- 
ness and elegance; a comparative absence of regularity ; 
a decorative rather thaa an exclusively useful purpose ; 





@ superior variety of outline; extreme attention to 





edition, enlarged. London: Bradbury & Evans, 1864, 


general grouping; @ blending of its forms with those of | 


'ON THE PRINCIPLE OF IMITATION AS 
ment of walks, beds, &c., would appear, he thinks, | 


APPLIED TO THE DECORATIVE ARTS. 
Tuts was the title of the paper read by Mr. 


nesday, the 6th. The following portion of it 
will show its bearing :— 

There is a palpable fallacy contained in an 
argument which places in the same category 


which are used solely or chiefly on account of 
their suggesting ideas of cost. A fancy wood or 
marble is an example of the former, a precious 
You may deceive by making 
an article which possesses little real value re- 
semble a costly one; but to speak of deceiving 

as to beauty is a simple absurdity. The appear- 

ance of cost and value may exist without the 

reality: the appearance of beauty and the reality 

are one and the same thing. 

Such a thesis as that which we have been dis- 
puting could not be maintained consistently 
throughout, so we find it stultified by the admis- 
sions of its author. “Gilding,” he says, “ has 
become, from its frequent use, innocent. It is un- 
derstood,” he says, “ for a film merely, and there- 
fore is allowable to any extent.” I cannot admit 
the abstract justice of the doctrine contained in 
this passage, for it would go far towards justify- 
ing any practice, however absurd, which might 
happen to have the sanction of antiquity ; and it 
is certainly altogether at variance with the 
principle on which imitations are condemned by 
the same author. According to this doctrine, 
gilding must at one time have beenwrong. But 
that which is originally wrong can never be made 
right by repetition. On the contrary, it is com- 
mon to hold that what is here advanced as a 
palliation can only serve as an aggravation of the 
offence. 

It is hoped that we have already found snffi- 
cient justification for using imitations of mate- 
rials, such as fine woods and marbles, in all 
legitimate situations; but this passage, if we 
could avail ourselves of it, and if justification 
were needed, would afford all that could be 
desired, for the use of these imitations has been 
for a long period so common, that however 
deceptive they may be, they will seldom, if ever, 
pass for aught else than what they are. 

These remarks on gilding betray a total mis- 
conception as to what decoration really is. 
Decoration is a thing of surface, not of construc- 
tion, although the construction will frequently 
indicate what the decoration ought to be. You 
have no more reason to suppose that a thing is 
solid gold because it is gilded on the surface, 
than to suppose that a lady is silk because her 
outer garment is composed of that material, or 
that you would find the downy surface or the 


| delicate tints of the peach at whatever point you 


may intersect it. The apology, therefore, ten- 
dered for gilding is not only superfluons, but of 
a character which could not have been accepted 
had an apology been necessary. 

This brings us to point out, as we proposed to 


7 | do under the third division of our subject, the 


qualities which give their value to decorative 
appliances. These, which we name in the order 
of their importance, are— 

Ist. Beauty. 

2nd. Durability, and 

3rd. Costliness. eee 

We have just been speaking of gilding. For 
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its employment we require no other apology 
than the possession of the above-named qualities ; 
and in this respect it stands on precisely the 
same footing with almost all other decorative 
appliances, cement or plaster, metallic coatings 
of bronze, silver, or gold, paint, silk, veneers in 
wood, marble, or free-stone. Our principle is of 
universal application. A lady makes the dress 
which is to be seen of silk, her under-garments 
of a cheaper and less showy material. You 
veneer a plain inexpensive wood with one of a 
richer hue and of a more expensive quality. You 
coat your brick or rubble walls with cement, 
with paint, with ashlar stone, or with marble. 
They are understood to be mere coatings, thicker | 
or thinner as the case may be. Zinc is coated | 
with bronze, bronze with silver, and silver with | 
gold, and in doing this we simply follow a natural | 
instinct, and the example which Nature herself | 
has given us. | 

We shall now try how far stucco and scagliola, | 
or painted imitations of marbles, possess these | 
three qualities of beauty, durability, and expres- | 
sion of cost. 

First, as to stucco. It seems to be felt neces- | 
sary that some expedient should be adopted for | 
adorning the unsightly brick buildings of which | 
such a town as London is chiefly composed. This | 
is effected by the material under discussion, | 
either by an entire coating, or by means of pro-| 
jecting facings, thus adding force to the outlines | 
and principal features, and contributing to the | 
composition those elements of light and shade so | 
essential to the beauty of the architecture, and 
in which brick buildings are generally so defi- 
cient. It certainly is not the fault of bricks that 
they are not ornamental, seeing they can pro- 





duce such buildings as the Ospidale Maggiore of | 


Milan, the Certosa of Pavia, or even such exam- 
ples of street architecture as those recently 


deceptive character objected to, and which forms, 
we hold, a legitimate appeal to the imagination. 
No doubt such imitations are wanting in beauty 
of the highest class: they do not engage the 
greatest faculties of the artist: they do not 
suggest great thoughts; but such beauty as 
they do possess is derived from sources which 
are quite legitimate. 

In durability they are, of course, much inferior 
to real marbles, although greatly superior to 
most other styles of painting in use for internal 
decoration. From the smoothness of the var- 
nished surface they are easily cleansed, and at 
the end of thirty years will be found to have 
suffered less from tear and wear than plain 
paint would have done in a third of that time. 

As expressive of cost they are of no mean 
value, though, from their inferiority in this 
respect to the originals, they will be excluded 
from use in many cases by one of the conditions 
I shall specify. 

I now proceed to lay down and illustrate the 
last division of my subject—the conditions which 
ought to regulate the employment of surface 
coatings. These are,— 

1. That they be not employed to imitate a 
material where the original itself would be out 
of place. 

2. That no object be painted or otherwise 
made to imitate one material which, from its 
form, construction, or application, is obviously 
or necessarily composed of another. 

3. That no inferior surface coating be employed 
where we should expect one more expensive, and 
no imitation where we are entitled to find the 
real material, or where the discovery of an 
imitation would create disappointment. 

Every one may supply himself with illustra- 
tions. For example, as to the first condition. 
Imitation marble should never be used on such 


erected in Cheapside, which are now daily arising | positions as ceillngs, where the construction is 
around us. But the ornamental bricks, or terra- | obviously a wooden one; nor on shop-fronts in 
cotta used in the construction of these buildings, | crowded thoroughfares, where the real material 
being simply moulded as is the stucco or cement, | would be destroyed as soon as exposed, and 


are liable to precisely the same condemnation. 


leave nothing to be desired, but it is to be feared 
the expense will interfere with its general adop- 
tion. The expedient usually resorted to for 
getting rid of the dull uniformity and flatness of 
brick erections, that of bands, lozenges, and 


squares of various colours, seems to me as bar- | 


barous as the tattooing of the suvage and of 
precisely the same nature. The lines and forms 
seem to destroy the contour of the building by 
substituting stronger markings than those which 
are presented by the solids and vacuities. They 
withdraw attention from the principal architec- 
tural features—from the form and outline of the 
building which give it character and expression, 
and in which, as in a face, the beauty is chiefly 
to be found. 

Stucco, then, supplies a want—in cases where 
stone is not to be had, or where it is too ex- 
pensive for general use. In regard to its pos- 
session of the three qualities we have named; in 
beauty it is nearly equal to stone, because it 
admits of the same identical forms, and if pro- 


perly treated the difference between the two} 


surfaces is scarcely appreciable: in durability it 
is, of course, inferior to stone. But such beauty 
and such durability as it does possess are absolute 
qualities, and in regard to these stucco does not 
occupy the position of an imitative material, for 
it is obvious that beauty and durability do not 
admit of imitation. As to expression of cost, 
stucco expresses more cost than plain unadorned 
brick, and less than stone. It is, therefore, a less 
noble material than the latter, so that its use 
will be restricted by the conditions to be after- 
wards stated. 

We may here remark, in passing—although 
not quite apropos to this part of the discussion, 
and although forming, it may be, an argumentum 
ad hominem rather than a general argument on 
the subject—that so long as stucco remains un- 
challenged as a decorative appliance for interiors, 
it will be difficult to show why it should not be 
employed—subject, of course, to conditions—on 
exteriors also. 

Scagliola and painted imitations of marble 
stand on precisely the same footing. Their 
beauty arises from various sources. One of 
these is inherent, due to the colour shades and 
veining, which, constituting the loveliness of the 
real object, are found, only in a less degree 
beautiful, in the representation. The second 
source of beauty is the taste, skill, and ingenuity 
displayed in the execution of the imitation, 
which the practised eye at once detects; while a 
third class of beauty may be discovered in the 


} 


| 
Brick architecture of such a character would | 


| where it would therefore be out of place. 
In illustration of the second condition, we may 
|mention that elaborate delicate carvings should 
|not be painted to represent granite, nor iron 
‘columns wood or marble, where these mate- 
|rials are unfit for the duty, in the way of sup- 
port or otherwise, which the iron had to perform. 
In regard to the third condition. We have 
| said that decorative appliances are valued for 
{three qualities—their beauty, durability, and 
|expression of cost. We may assume that the 
rank or wealth of the person who owns a work 
of art, or who makes use of a decorative appli- 
ance, will not alter our estimation of its value or 
fitness, so far as these are imparted by the two 
first-named qualities, beauty and durability. 


absolute, except in so far as they are liable to be 
changed with regard to beauty by the influence 
of fashion. 

At the close of the paper,— 

Mr. J. G. Crace said he would preface the few 
observations he addressed to the meeting, by 
stating the great pleasure he had derived from 
the paper that Mr. Purdie had read to them. He 
thought it not only reflected great credit upon 
that gentleman, bt upon the profession to which 
Mr. Purdie and himself belonged ; and though he 
might not quite agree with all that had been 
brought forward, he thought their differences 
would not be material. First of all, he thought 
he might allude to a little confusion in Mr. 
Purdie’s argument with reference to imitation. 
The true object of art he took to be imitation. 
the right application of imitation was another 
matter. The more perfectly a painter repre- 
sented the subject of his picture, the more real 
and perfect would be his excellence in his art; 
but in using imitations the question of appropri- 
ateness and suitability must be borne in mind. 
He would begin with the use of stucco on the 
exterior of buildings. He thought, as influencing 
the progress of art, its use had been pernicious. 
It certainly afforded great advantages in the 
preservation of the exterior of buildings, but it 
also furnished such facilities for false representa- 
tions and bad construction, and for hiding so 
many faults, that whatever its advantages might 
be, he considered they were neutralised by these 
objections. If there had been no stucco, long 
before this our artists might have introduced the 
beautiful forms and decorative features to which 
brickwork could be so well applied. He main- 
tained that, in our street architecture, we were 
only now beginning to realize the beautiful forms, 
colouring, and architectural features of which 
brickwork was susceptible. Mr. Purdie had 











Our ideas on these points may be said to be | reg 


instanced some glorious examples in the build- 
ings which abounded in Milan and other parts of 
Lombardy, where the most beautiful forms, with 
good effects of light and shade were produced by 
the employment, not of moulded bricks alone, 
but by the proper application of ordi bricks, 
placed at certain angles and depths. If build- 
ings such as were now designed had been erected 
in our country twenty or thirty years ago, it was 
absolutely certain that architects would not 
have attempted to conceal the brickwork by a 
covering of stucco, so as to make it look like bad 
stone, in addition to which a row of buildings 
monotonously alike were often painted a variety 
of shades, utterly destroying all harmony of 
effect. 

Stueco in the interior of buildings assumed a 
different position altogether. It became then 
a legitimate covering to the construction, im- 
parting a surface to a rough material. In ceil- 
ings, cornices, and walls such an application was 
useful and legitimate, unless they were content 
to have the brickwork shown inside, which he 
did not think would be satisfactory. They 
covered it with a material which could be made 
to assume any required form and colour. He 
thought, however, the great sin of ordinary house 
decorators was to use their paint when it was 
not wanted. In building a house, instead of 
leaving the wood-work to show itself, which he 
thought a legitimate plan, they put on several 
coats of paint, destroying the sharpness of the 
mouldings. If the wood were plain deal, and 
if a little more money were spent in the prepara- 
tion of it, and then it was simply varnished and 
allowed to pass for deal, it would look infinitely 
better than half the elaborate colouring and 
graining put upon it. The wood itself might be 
legitimately decorated by light or dark lines of 
colour or by gilding. On one occasion he was 
called in to decorate a building in Scotland, 
where he found the wood-work of pitch pine, 
beautifully executed, but they had begun to 
paint it. He stopped this, and merely had the 
wood varnished, and though this was done 
many years ago, it looked as well asever. Then 
again, with regard to graining, he thought this 
was too freely used. A whole tint worked up 
with varnish would look better and last as long 
as imitations of maple or other fancy woods, and 
the idea of a sham would be got rid of. The 
same remark applied to imitation of marble. A 
corridor might often be made far more tasteful 
and equally durable, with plain colour properly 
applied. Marbling was perfectly unsuitable for 
the style of houses in which it was frequently 
applied, though, if a hall presented a fair archi- 
tectural appearance, he had no objection to 
imitation marbling where the real marble would 
not have been out of place. Then again, with 
to gilding. He thought “white and 
gold” was a perfect god-send to ordinary house 
decorators. They took no trouble to exercise 
taste or judgment by decorating with harmonious 
arrangements of colour, which presented con- 
siderable difficulties to incompetent persons, but 
felt themselves safe in recommending white and 
gold. It was sure to look simple and beautiful, 
but it prevented the march of taste in the 
decorative arts. Sometimes a delicate tint of 
green was suggested, but there appeared to be 
no desire to get beyond the hackneyed style which 
prevailed too much in the present day. He 
thought men should endeavour to improve upon 
what had been done before. Mr. Purdie, in his 
paper, had condemned the improper application 
of imitation, in which view all persons of sound 
taste must agree. Mr. Purdie had also remarked 
that they would, of course, expect in a noble- 
man’s house that silver or gilt plate would be 
genuine ; but that in more humble houses imi- 
tations were allowable. He could not agree to 
that. He thought that in a humble home it was 
bad taste to ape the splendour of royalty or 
nobility, however cheaply gilt objects might be 
produced. Silver was better than gilt brass. It 
was more satisfactory to use a material which 
was what it pretended to be, rather than an 
imitation of something else. 

Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson said they ought 
to feel greatly indebted to the author of the 
paper for drawing the very important distinction 
which existed between ethics and wsthetics. No 
doubt much confusion had of late years been 
thrown into the sphere of the fine arts by min- 
gling together elements which belonged rather to 
the sphere of ethics than to that of wsthetics : 
the danger of this was the greater because mere 
rhetoric was exceedingly taking with the general 
public. A critic, for example, who should write 





that a picture had thrust a dagger at the moral 
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sense of the public, would probably find an echo | 


in many drawing-rooms in this country ; and yet 
he believed persons acquainted with the subject 
would know that such a criticism was in all pro- 
bability little better than nonsense. While he 
spoke thus strongly, he yet was one of those 
who firmly believed that there were certain 


questions of material should be kept subordinate 
to the idea to be expressed, and the thought and 
purpose which the artist endeavoured to em- 
body. Reverting to the distinction which had 
been justly drawn between ethics and wsthetics 
he would say that works executed on the princi- 
ples he had ventured to inculcate, though not 








fundamental principles which governed the con- 
stitution, and, if he might say, the morality of | 
the fine arts; and the first and most essential | 
principle was this, that the idea sought to be | 
expressed, the essential and central thought to | 
be embodied, should be of the noblest kind, and | 
that being established and fairly rooted in the | 
mind of the artist, he thought secondly would | 
come the consideration by what instruments | 
and by what means the artist might best incor- 
porate and express that idea. Those two prin- 
ciples, he believed, constituted the truth, the 
probity, and the purity of the fine arts. Now, 
as to the means which an artist had to employ, 
he really knew of nothing more practical, or 
anything better, than the doctrines of old laid 
down respecting drawing, composition, light, 
shade, and colour. He believed in these would 
be found the true decalogue of the arts. As for 
the material, this, as he had already indicated, 
must be subordinate to the intent. A statue 
might be executed in clay, terra-cotta, plaster, 
marble, or gold ; and he ventured to say, of all 
those materials the gold would be the least ad- 
mirable. The heroes of the world were not 
accustomed to be clothed in gold. They spoke 
for what they were, for what they had done; and 
the expression, the intent of the work, con- 
stituted in fact its true nobility. Now, as tothe 
subject of imitation, important and, he thought, | 
true distinctions, had been laid down by Mr. | 
Purdie. He would add to what that gentleman 
had said, that, perhaps, the primary question, 
after all, was what should be imitated. A brass 





kettle in a Dutch picture could not have much | assembled, were an imitation undoubtedly, and 
dignity ; but, if they took Holman Hunt’s pic- | the perfection with which the objects were re- 
ture of the “ Finding of Christ in the Temple,” | presented was in itself a source of pleasure. 
and if they observed the fidelity with which | ‘This was an instance of an appropriate employ- 
the artist had there imitated the transparency | ment of imitation. 
and the expression of the eye of the Saviour, for the suggestion as to the more extended appli- 
he thought there they would find that imi-| cation of the ordinary woods in the fittings of 
tation had attained to something like divinity. | rooms. At the same time, as the practice of 
Imitation, therefore, was not an evil, but it was | painting and varnishing seemed to have been 
a means to anend. That was obvious: and he | almost universally adopted, it was only fair to 


thought it was undeniable that the more perfect 
the imitation the better. With regard to the 
perfection of that imitation, and the mode of its 
application, much depended upon what the artist 
should emphasize and what he should leave out. 
If he directed his attention to what was really 
great, that imitation would then attain a great 
and dignified end; but if he descended to what 
was small and paltry, then his work was so far 


marred, and the imitation, which, as he had said, | Mr. Crace—stucco, he would say that the reason 
was in itself a worthy instrument, then became | why ornamental brick buildings had not been 


degraded. So far for imitation and its worth, 
and the mode in which it should be employed. 
He would now say a word upon what had inci- 
dentally fallen from Mr. Purdie, on the subject of 
coloured statues. He might state upon autho- 
rity, for he had often conversed with Mr. Gibson 
on the subject, that the purpose of that great 
sculptor in colouring statues was not to attain to 
naturalistic imitation, but rather to conventional 
treatment. He (Mr. Atkinson) was not an ad- 
vocate for the colouring of statues. It was a 
most difficult question; but it was, perhaps, 
right to put in this plea—that statuary, when 
coloured, became the sister of coloured architec- 
ture. Mr. Purdie would allow that it was pos- 
sible to decorate the interior of a building to 
such an intensity of colour, that white marble 
would appear cold, crude, and inharmonious. 
That this had been felt in all courtries, and in 
all ages, was manifest by the uniform practice of 
artists. Bronze was, in fact a colour. The em- 
ployment of coloured marbles was of course the 
adoption of colour; so that, independently of 
the mere question whether they would colour 
white marble, which in itself was a lovely mate- 
rial, they could scarcely resist the conclusion 
that, under certain circumstances, coloured sta- 
tues become inevitable. He need not say the 
detailed and varied management of colour in 
such cases was most delicate and difficult, and 
must be a question of subtle artistic treatment. 
What was the conclusion? He thought it was 
simply this—that a work of art depended for its 
worth principally upon the idea which it ex- 
pressed ; secondly, upon the aptness of the in- 
struments employed as the language for express- 
ing that idea; and thirdly, that the material 
might be valuable on many accounts, for dura- 
bility and for other qualities, but that all such 


falling directly within the sphere of ethics, were 


in all points consonant, and might be made co- | 


operative with true morals and pure religion. 
The Chairman (Mr. Hawes), in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Purdie for his paper, re- 
marked that he could not agree with some of the 
observations that had fallen from Mr, Atkinson. 
He was startled to find that that gentleman justi- 
fied the colouring of statues, and not only 
justified it, but did so in terms which ap- 
apeared to contradict the conclusions he sub- 
sequently arrived at. Mr. Atkinson had said 
that, in colouring the statues at the late 
Exhibition, there was no endeavour strictly 
to imitate nature -- not to produce the most 
perfect imitation possible, but merely to con- 
form to conventional ideas—to lower high art 
to the conventional taste and tone of the day, 
and toattract admiration from those whose edu- 
cation had not taught them to appreciate the 
highest style of art. The essence of sculpture 
was form, and marb!e was a material which was 
specially suited for conveying the true spirit of 
sculpture to the mind. Colouring took away the 
effest upon the imagination: it destroyed the 
on principles upon which sculpture was based, 
egrading it to a lower class of art. Another 
branch of the subject was what should be under- 
stood by the legitimate use of imitation. There 
was a pleasure to be derived from the contem- 
plation of the imitation of the beautiful objects 
of nature, apart from the gratification afforded 
by the objects themselves. The works of Barry, 
on the walls of the room in which they were 


He was obliged to Mr. Crace 


infer that there were some good reasons for the 
universality of this practice, and that by some 
means the conclusion had been arrived at that 
painting was the best mode of covering defects 
and giving durability. 
able to suppose that the practice was supported 
on somé grounds of public utility and economy. 
With regard to another branch of imitation 
which had been so thoroughly anathematised by 


erected in this country, as in Italy or Flanders, 
had been mainly cwing to the fact that, until 
the last few years, the manufacture of bricks 
was under the control of the Excise, by whom 
the size and mode of manufacture were restricted 


“ bushranger,” “ coward,” “ villain,” and “ assas- 
sin ;” but thinking it only fair he should make 
his reply, we printed the letter. 

This brought upon us seven or eight commu- 
nications condemning such language, and re- 
peating the objections to the manner in which 
the building, as an interesting relic, had been 





treated. One of these, a short note, we printed, 
and with this we determined the matter should 
end. A letter from the owner of the structure, 
stating that the architect who, in his own name, 
had agreed with F.S.A. in condemning the treat- 
ment of the building, had been a competitor with 
Mr. Chapman for the commission, we did not 
think it necessary to print. 

The original letter of F. S.A. had been pub- 
lished also in the Gentleman’s Magazine; and in 
February last, when the whole matter had 
passed from our mind, Mr. Chapman wrote, re- 
asserting his grievance ; stating that the editor 
of that publication had inserted a retractation, 
and requesting us to do the same. Mr. Chap- 
man said :— 


‘* T have now completed the works referred to in the 
letter inserted in the Builder, headed ‘ King Ina’s Palace,’ 
and signed F.8,A., and have converted the ruin into a 

ily residence, according to the requirements df the 
owner, In doing so I have preserved as much of the old 
structure as it was possible to do with regard to the adap- 
tation of the building to its present purpose; and where 
addition was necessary, the most striking features of the 
original work have been repeated so as to make the new 
portion harmonize, so far as was practicable, with the 
old part of the building. I feel very strongly the injustice 
of the condemnatory remarks of F.8.A. in the letter 
alluded to; and that they went not only beyond the limits 
of fair criticism, but beyond anything that the most pre- 
judiced and bhypereritical view of the case could warrant. 
The remarks in question are calculated to prejudice me 
greatly in my endeavours to obtain employment as an 
architect ; and fortified as I am by the opinion of many 
disinterested persons qualified by their education and 
calling to pronounce a sound judgment on my work, I fee! 








It was, therefore, reason- | s life. 1 
| have any ill-will against him, nor intend to do 








within certain defined limits, which might not be 
departed from. But when they got rid of the 
excise, and were allowed to make bricks as they 
pleased, it had already been seen how such mate- 
rials might be successfully used in the ornamen- 
tation of our street architecture. 





KING INA’S PALACE. 


Last October we inserted a letter signed 
F.S. A., condemning the manner in which the 
structure in South Petherton, Somerset, known 
as King Ina’s Palace, had been dealt with. The 
indignation of the writer was expressed in some- 
what stronger terms than we usually admit, but 
as the letter was written by one of the most emi- 
nent and best-known archeologists in England, 
and the complaint in it was moreover repeated 
by other correspondents, we gave it a place.* 
In the following week we printed a note from 
an architect, in his own name, agreeing with 
F. S. A. as to the “ mutilation” of the build- 
ing. Immediately after this we received a letter 
signed “ Joseph Chapman,” dated from Frome, 
stating he was the person referred to by F. 8. A. 
(by whom no name had been mentioned), and 
offering, if the latter would “lift the visor,” to 
break a lance with him on any issue he might 
choose to raise respecting the manner in which 
the restoration of Ina’s Palace had been effected. 
Mr. Chapman used very violent words, such as 





so great confidence that the instructions of my employer 
have been carried into effect in such a manner as to entitle 
me to public approval rather than to subject me to the 
lash of condemnatory criticism, that I do not hesitate to 
call upon the writer of the letter in question to reconsider 
his harsh verdiet, and set me right, so far as it is in his 
power so to do, with the public.” 


As we had already allowed Mr. Chapman to 
reply in his own very strong words (which was 
not the case in the Gentleman’s Magazine), and 
we could have scarcely refused insertion to the 
letters of objectors if we had reopened the matter, 
we declined to do so. Mr. Chapman, however, 
again presses his complaints, and we yield. We 
have communicated with F.S.A., and he assures 
us that he had no knowledge whatever of Mr. 
Chapman, and so far as he is aware, never saw 
him in his life. He therefore could not possibly 


him any injury. The peculiarity of the house 
was not in the exterior, but in the circumstance 
that the internal arrangements were entirely 
unaltered. It was a house of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but the fine hall, with its open timber roof, 
has been divided by a floor and partitions into 
small apartments. Mr. Chapman, however, 
appears only to have followed the instructions of 
his employer, and is therefore not to blame. 
F.S.A. acknowledges that Mr. Chapman’s work, 
of which he has seen photographs of the exterior, 
does not render him liable to the terms of repro- 
bation and censure used by F.S.A., but that Mr. 
Chapman has carried out the views of his em- 
ployer with considerable skill and judgment, and 
F.S.A. is glad to have the opportunity of retract- 
ing the expressions in his first letter which have 
given pain and offence to Mr. Chapman, and to 
express his regret at having made use of the same 
under misapprehension of the facts—and without 
due reflection. 

F.S.A. mentioned no names; was actuated by 
no feeling of enmity against any individual. He 
reprobated the making any change in a building 
which had become by mere lapse of time an 
important Historical Monument. He addressed 
himself to archxologists, and any archwologist 
in Europe he believes will agree with him. 

We must state, in conclusion, for ourselves, 
that we have not the pleasure of knowing any- 
thing of Mr. Chapman, and have not written ono 
single word on the subject of his work. The 
Builder has been uniformly conducted with so 
tender a regard for the feelings and reputation of 
others, as to draw upon us rather the imputation 
of over-kindness than the reproach of injurious 
severity. It is our duty, and we consider it a 
great duty, to strive to induce a feeling of reve- 
rence for ancient buildings, landmarks of history ; 
and to protect for posterity these works of the 
past. In that spirit, conjoined with a spirit of 


| fairness, we allowed both sides to speak in the 


present case. On the one hand, let us add, we 
have no desire whatever to injure Mr. Chapman. 








* Vol, xxi., p. 713. 
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HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, LEE, KENT.——Mr. W. Swinpen Barser, ARcHITECT. 








We have not a shadow of personal feeling on the 
subject, and did not even know who was the 
person who had been employed when we in- 
serted F.S.A.’s letter. On the other hand, if 
the ancient building in question has been ill- 
treated, no soft words or reticence on our part 
will prevent a continually-recurring complaint, 
with more or less of anger, by those who prize 
properly the architectural antiquities of the 
country. 








HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, LEE, KENT. 


Tuis church, of which we give illustrations, 
consists of a nave, 83 feet by 34 feet; chancel, 
27 feet deep, and the same width and height as 
the nave; north and south transepts (opening 
by two arches into the nave), 28 feet wide and 
20 feet deep; a vestry on the south side of the 
chancel, and an organ chamber on the north. 

A porch, 8 feet wide, is screened off the nave 
the whole width of the church at the west end. 
The height to plate of the nave and chancel 
roof is 27 feet 6 inches, and to the ridge 51 feet. 
The walls are built of Kentish rag with hassock 
lining, and squared Kentish rag groins, with 
Bath stone strings and dressings to windows and 


doors. The roofs are of darkly-stained deal, | 


having principals carried on semicircular lami- 
nated ribs. Accommodation is provided for 600 
persons on the ground floorand 150 in the west gal- 
lery, in open deal seats. The pulpit, which is of 
Caen stone, and circular on plan, is placed at the 
corner of the chancel and south transept. The 
disposition of the plan is such that all persons 
have a direct view of the pulpit. Two rows of 
stalls are placed on cach side of the chancel. 
The reading-desk, which is on the north side, is 
of oak. 


Sculpture is introduced into the tympanum of | 
the west doorway. Six medallions ranged round ; 
with | 


a centre one represent the days of creation, 
the Creator placed in the centre medallion. The 
s-ulpture is ably executed by Mr. Nicholls, of 


Lambeth. An oak-framed bell turret terminates | we referred to this building; and, judging from 
the circular staircase to the west gallery. The | the view that was given in the local journal to 
lower portion is filled with stamped parquetting. | which we were referring, pointed out that the 


The east and west windows are filled with 
stained glass, from the works of Mr. Wailes, at 
Newcastle. The church, parsonage, and site, 
are given to the newly assigned district of the 


Holy Trinity, Lee, by Mr. Lewis Glenton, of | 


Blackheath, at a cost of nearly 10,0001. The 
works have been carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. W. Swinden Barber, of Bucking- 
ham-street, Adelphi. 








THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY’S 
BUILDING, MONTREAL. 


THE progress which has been made in the 
practice of insurance within the last twenty 
years is very marked both in the extent of the 
aggregate business transacted, and also the scale 
on which the various insurance institutions is 
conducted. Twenty years ago each insurance 
company confined itself to a single office and 
establishment, and its customers throughout the 
country or abroad had only a local agent to assist 
them in effecting their policies and obtaining the 





requisite information. At the present day a cer- 
tain number of insurance companies give their 


_ clients in the seven or eight chief cities of the 


kingdom the advantage of a local office, and fre- 
quently also of a local committee to look after 
their interests ; and thus we find that the Royal 
Insurance Company has such establishments in 

iverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, 


Live 
| Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, Southampton, Edin- 
| burgh, Glasgow, Dublin, &c.; and passing beyond 
|the United Kingdom, we find in Montreal, in 
| Canada, the pile of buildings belonging to this 


company, of which we give the annexed en- 
graving. 

In an article at the beginning of the year, on 
the architectural progress observable in Montreal,* 





* See p. 6, ante. 








upper stage of the tower was not in good pro- 
portion. In the colony they naturally enough 
attach some importance to the criticisms of the 
mother country ; and the architect of the build- 
ing, Mr. J. W. Hopkins, fully admitting the justice 
of the remark as founded on the materials before 
us, forwarded a photograph to show that the 
tower of the building itself, now completed, is, 
as he modestly enough put it, “in somewhat 
better proportion than in the view” we had be- 
fore us, which had been made early from insuf- 
ficient materials. We willingly admit the 
correctness of the remark ; and, in order to afford 
an example of what is going on in Montreal, we 
give a view of the building. The roof of the 
tower is covered with zinc, in fish-scale pattern, 
as previously mentioned, and a lower story will 
contain an illuminated clock and large bell. 

The building stands on a wedge-shaped piece 
of land at the junction of two streets close to the 
river and the Albert Pier. 

The subject of insurance (and particularly of 
life insurance) is necessarily so important to the 
community, that we feel no apology is needed 
for adding a few words here on the position of 
the company whose premises, far away, we have 
been alluding to. The Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, moreover, has, from its magnitude, ob- 
tained such a position among the commercial 
establishments of the country, as to constitute it 
almost a national institution. This will be 
understood when we mention that its income is 
over half a million sterling per annum. The 
company transacts both fire and life business, 
and the extent to which it has prospered in both 
these branches of its operations is, we believe, 
unprecedented. It appears to have doubled its 
fire business within the last six years; while, in 
life business, it issued, in 1862, new life policies 
to the amount of over 700,0001. 

The success of the Royal Insurance Company 
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THE ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, MUNTREAL. 
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has, indeed, been so remarkable that we append 


a Table showing the salient features of its | 


progress :— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Year. Premium, 
1848 £31,346, 
1852... 76,925. Increase in 4 years ...... £45,579 
1856... 151,733. 5 Oe) Haw 120,387 
1862 over 300,000, i BO he hatin 268,654 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 

New Sums 
Year. Assured, 
1848 £48,764, 
1853 178,923. Increase in5years.,, 260 percent. 
1958 ... 887,752, aes Ra ga 
1862 over 700,000, 14 .+- 1,350 


” »” ” 


The causes of such success in a line of business 
where the field is already pretty fully occupied 
by rival companies are, we believe, not far to 
seek. The Company has always made itself 
conspicuous, not only for a prompt settlement of 
all claims fairly chargeable on its funds, but 
has also repeatedly signalized itself by acts 
of independent and novel consideration for 
the benefit of its policy-holders. As recently 
even as January last, on occasion of the 
explosion of the Lotty Sleigh at Liverpool, 
the Company paid all its insurants for the da- 
mage done to their property, although it was 


| ‘DRAWING LECTURE ON ANIMATED 
NATURE. 


Mr. Davipson, head-master of the Chester 
Government Schools of Science and Art, has 
delivered another lecture at the Handbridge 
Reading-room, illustrated by numerous sketches 
which he drew in presence of his hearers. The 
mayor of Chester presided. 

Mr. Davidson, in commencing, said he had 
been asked originally to give a lecture; and, not 
anticipating being called on again, he had on 
that occasion taken “Man” as a subject,—man, 
the head of the whole creation ; and now, in this 
lecture, he found that he must work backwards, 
in order to give an idea of animated nature in 
all its phases. He would not, however, descend 
from man; but would start from the lowest 
order of animal life, and gradually ascend in the 
scale until he should reach the point where the 
subject of the last lecture commenced. This he 
did in such a way as to excite repeated applause 
from a very attentive and delighted audience, 
His sketches, on black-boards and paper, in- 
cluded a multitude of objects, from the protozoa 
and porifera, or sponges, and corals, upwards, 
through insects and reptiles, to birds and mam- 





admitted that it was not legally liable. So 
marked was the liberality of this conduct, that a 
gentleman who happened to hold a few shares in 
the Royal, and was more largely interested in 
another company, felt himself aggrieved, and 
ventured to apply to the Court of Chancery for 
an injunction prohibiting the payment of the 
losses in question, on the ground that the Com- 
pany had no right to pay, as there was no legal 
liability. The Vice-Chancellor, on the contrary, 
decided that the directors were quite right in 
the view they had taken as to the discretionary 
power possessed by them to pay such losses, and 
he added that he could not doubt but that the 
course taken by the directors was likely to con- 
duce to the welfare of the company. 

With reference to the life business, we are 


malia; for the last of which, however, there was 
no time left, after a two hours’ lecture, to do 
much justice; so that Mr. Davidson may very 
likely be called upon for a third lecture of the 
same entertaining and instructive as well as 
novel description. 








THE EFFIGY OF SHAKSPEARE 
IN STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


Tue attention of not only men of our own 
country, but of many from foreign lands, is being 
directed to Stratford-on-Avon, and to every relic 
of Shakspeare which exists. The spot in which 
the ashes of the poet rest will to thousands be 
an especial attraction; and in connexion with 





told that the bonus hitherto distributed to the 
policy holders is a greater one than has ever | 
been continuously divided by any company ; and | 
in fact, that the representatives of a person who | 
insures in the Royal at the age of twenty-one | 
would receive at his death all the previous pay- | 
ments in addition to the capital sum assured. | 

All this being true, as we have no doubt it is, | 
the success of the Company is quite understand- 
able. 








SELF-CULTURE AND ADULT 
INSTRUCTION, 

A LECTURE was recently delivered at the Drill 
Hall, Newbridge, by Sir Thomas Phillips, on 
* Self-culture and Adult Instruction.” Mr. H. M. 
Kennard, of Crumlin Hall, presided. The Drill 





Hall was well filled by from 600 to 700 persons, 
including nearly all the principal families in the | 
neighbourhood. The object of the lecture was | 
to aid in raising the fund necessary to defray the | 
cost of a new infant school at Crumlin, and of 
enlarging the existing building. The lecturer | 
said he held self-culture and adult instruction to | 
be among the most important branches or agen- | 
cies of education; and in the course of his 
remarks he alluded to many self-made men, such | 
as the Archbishopof York, whose life, he believed, | 


began’at the Sunday School ;—the Lord Chancel- | 
lor, who was the son of a medical man, and he | 
himself had told him (the lecturer) that his | 


father had sent him to college at sixteen, and as- 
sured him he could only keep him there one year, 


and after that period he had never given him a/ 
farthing ;—Lord St. Leonard’s, who was the son of | 


a barber, and had held the great seal ;—Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, who was educated, but in medicine 
raised himself above his fellows by great quali- 
ties ;—Sir Thomas Lawrence, who was the son of 
an inn-keeper ;—Turner, who was the son of a 
barber ;—Chantrey, the sculptor, who was ap- 
prenticed to a wood-carver;—Hugh Miller, the 
geologist, who was a stone-magon, and the Dean 
of Westminster had said he would give all he 
possessed to write in the style of Hugh Miller ;— 
Arkwright, the father of the factory system ;— 
and Wedgwood, who had been extolled in con- 
nexion with ceramic manufacture by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Themen so named had 
sacrificed present enjoyment to produce fature 
advantages, and in doing so formed their own 
characters—of industry, well-disciplined wills, 
independence, truthfulness, self-control, and self- 
respect. These were the qualities we should 
struggle to obtain,—these were the qualities 
which would make us respectable and useful. 





the monument of the poet, many will regret 
the covering of white paint which no doubt 
was given in the best feeling by Mr. Malone, 
who, however worthy of praise as a pains- 
taking historian and critic, certainly erred 
in this instance in a matter of taste. In Mr. 
Malone’s time, however, we were a whitewashing 
generation, who smeared everything, particu- 
larly in ecclesiastical edifices; and, in conse- 
quence, many figures, which we believe to have 
been faithful transcripts of nature, have lost that 
charm and means of identity which colour gives 
to portraiture. We can still look with pleasure 
at the marvellous intellectual development of 
the head of Shakspeare as we see it in the 
chancel of Stratford Church; but many will 
regret the absence of the colour of the eyes, 
countenance, and hair, which originally, we have 
little doubt, presented the appearance which 
must have been familiar to the chief part of the 
inhabitants of Stratford-on-Avon at the time 
when the monument was erected: this was be- 
tween six and seven years after Shakspeare’s 
death, when his near relatives and many friends 
would be critical about the correctness of 
the resemblance. In accounts of this effigy, it 
is distinctly stated that the eyes were of a light 


‘hazel, the hair and beard auburn : the dress con- 


sisted of a scarlet doublet, over which was a 
loose black gown without sleeves. The lower 
part of the cushion was of a scarlet colour, with 
green on the top, and gilt tassels. 

In 1748 the monument was repaired, at the 
instance of a travelling company of players, who 
raised money for this purpose by performing the 
play of Othello. In this repair the colours origi- 


nally bestowed on the effigies were restored by 


a limner of the town; but in 1793 came the 
white paint. A very careful removal of this 
would probably confirm the accounts we have 
of the tints, and then an artist of first-rate 
ability should be requested to attend to the 
repainting of the . The present would be 
a fitting time to do 

Some years since, when the monument of 
Gower, the poet, in St. Saviour’s Church, was 
restored, we believe the late Mr. Etty, the Royal 
Academician, undertook the direction of the 
colouring ; and certainly, when it was completed, 
the effect was very good and harmonious. The 
figure of Watts, in Rochester Cathedral, and 
several others to which we could refer, have 
been treated in the same way with very good 
effect ; and we see no reason why a similar course 
should not be followed at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The state of Anne Hathaway’s cottage is not 





satisfactory: the upper floor is in a very shaky 


state. It is, of course, desirable not to interfere 
with the picturesque appearance of the place ; 
but at the festival people will flock there in 
crowds, and care should be taken to prevent 
too many persons from being in the upper rooms 
at the same time. When last there we noticed 
that thecarved bedstead which is said to have been 
in the house in Anne Hathaway’s days, and which 
is certainly a very good example of the better 
kind of domestic furniture of the period, was in 
a neglected condition, it being necessary to pre- 
vent the bedstead from falling to pieces by 
fastening it with ropes. There has been a good 
deal of damage done to this cottage even within 
the last few years. The father of the person 
who now resides here, and who claims to be 
descended from the father and mother of 
Shakspeare’s wife, sold the old-fashioned pewter 
dishes, we are told, at the price of old metal, 
for the purpose of being melted down. And it 
may be noticed that parts of the original wains- 
coting have been removed, and probably sold to 
unscrupulous relic-seekers. Effectual steps 
should be taken for the preservation of the 
cottage. It would seem to be a pity, while exer- 
tions are being made to erect a fresh monument 
to the memory of Shakspeare on the 300th anni- 
versary of his birth, toneglect those time-honoured 
relics which were associated with him during his 
life-time. 








CATHEDRAL RESTORATIONS. 


ImporTANT meetings, to promote the restora- 
tion of the Cathedrals at Salisbury and Worces- 
ter, have been held. : 

At the Salisbury meeting, the Marquis o 

Ailesbury presided. The Dean said, the sum 
which the Dean and Chapter had obtained from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as part of the 
consideration paid to them in exchange for the 
capitular property, was 10,0001., but this would 
barely suffice to execute in a satisfactory manner 
the works which were already in progress. The 
tower and other portions of the work were still 
unprovided for, and the Dean and Chapter had 
consequently resolved on an appeal to the dio- 
cese and the public. The total estimated cost 
of the undertaking was between 35,0001. and 
40,0001., in addition to the 10,0001. already being 
expended. The Dean and Chapter were only 
able at present to set apart 5001. a year for the 
fabric, and this sum was not likely to be greatly 
en for thirty or thirty-five years. The Bishop 
of Salisbury proposed the first resolution :— 
“That the. condition of the Cathedral, as de- 
scribed in the statement of the Dean, renders it 
necessary that steps should be immediately taken 
with a view to its complete repair and restora- 
tion.” Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, in seconding the 
resolution, said he thought the work ought to be 
taken up in every parish throughout the dio- 
cese, and he felt persuaded, if this were done, 
not only 30,0001. or 40,0001., but 80,0001. or 
100,0001. would be raised, if required. A com- 
mittee was appointed to carry out the objects of 
the meeting, and 6,000l. were promised in the 
room. 

At the Worcester meeting, Lord Lyttelton, 
who presided, referred to what had already 
been accomplished, and said the money spent 
came from the hands of the Dean and Chapter, 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and from 
the private resources of the Chapter. The 
sum so spent was considerably more than 
80,0001. What remained to be dome was, — 
Externally, the north-west and south sides and 
the nave, the north porch and the west windows, 
and the cloisters (which were now in a very bad 
condition) ; estimated expense, 8,2401. Inter- 
nally, the floor of the nave, 1,0001.; heating and 
lighting, 2,0001.; re-modelling the choir, a new 
organ screen, the aisles right and left, the rere- 
dos, the floor, and fittings, 10,7201.; total, 
28,9601. He was allowed to announce that the 
Dean intended to add considerably to the sum 
which he and his brother had already expended, 
by giving 1,0001. to be applied to the restoration 
of the reredos. Another member of the Chapter 
—his hon. and rev. friend Mr. Forteseue—had 
undertaken the solid repair of the western wall. 
Other members of the Chapter intended to add 
contributions from their private resources, and 
there was reason to suppose the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners would give as much as the private 
members of the Chapter—that was 2,0001. It 
was proposed that the time for paying the sub- 
scriptions should be over three years at least. 
In the diocese of Hereford the sum raised for 
the restoration of the Cathedral was 42,0001. ; 





but that amount was spread over a period of 
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between ten and twenty years. In Yorkshire a 
long time was taken in rebuilding York Minster 
Abbey and in restoring Doncaster Church. Lord 
Dudley had promised 2,0001., and the Mayor of 
Worcester had given 2001.— Resolutions for 
carrying out the objects of the meeting were 
adopted. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ordinary meeting of members was held at 
the House, in Conduit-street, on Friday, the 1st 
instant. 

Mr. T. Roger Smith, the president, occupied 
the chair. 

Mr. Wiltiam Emerson and Mr. R. C. Batterbie, 
were on ballot elected members of the Associa- 
tion. 

After the usual business had been disposed of, 
Mr. T. Hayter Lewis, preliminary to reading his 
paper on “French Architecture down to the 
Renaissance,” directed attention to a collection 
of drawings illustrative of the subject on which 
he proposed to dwell, and which he said had 
been lent to him by Mr. Gilbert Scott. The 
drawings in question were those which Mr. 
Scott had used in 1858 for his lecture at the 
Royal Academy. In directing the notice of the 
meeting to these drawings, Mr. Lewis observed 
that Mr. Scott had placed them at the service of 
the Association in the most handsome manner. 

Mr. Lewis then proceeded to read his paper, 
which will be found in another place. 

At the conclusion, 

Mr. Blashill and Mr. Bain commented upon 
the general accuracy of the observations made 
by Mr. Lewis, so far as their personal experience 
of French cathedral churches went. The former 
gentleman inquired whether Mr. Lewis could 
throw any light upon the circumstance that the 
ball-flower decoration was found in France as 
early as the twelfth century, while in England it 
was not to be traced in earlier than fourteenth 
century buildings. 

Mr. Lewis said he was at a loss to account for 
the circumstance. 

Mr. Bain inquired what was the date to which 
Mr. Lewis imputed the porch at Avignon. 

Mr. Lewis observed that, in his opinion, the 
date was either the sixth or seventh century, and 
that he considered the porch built up of earlier 
materials. 

Mr. Bain thought that the details looked 
Classical. 

The Chairman observed that the able paper 
which Mr. Lewis had furnished was valuable as 
showing how much knowledge could be acquired 


After a short discussion, a vote of thanks was 
unanimously accorded to Mr. Lewis for his 


paper. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Stratford Presbyterian Clurch.—In response 
to the advertisement of the committee of man- 
agers “for plans and specifications for a church 
and schools at Maryland Point,” designs were 
received from eight architects, some of whom 
submitted several. After considering the various 
sets of drawings, the committee unanimously 
selected the design of Mr. Alexander Peebles, 
architect. The style is Early English, treated 
freely. 

The Proposed New Buildings for the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institution.—Some time ago a design 
by Mr. Brodrick was recommended by the com- 
mittee for adoption; but we understand that 
the tenders for carrying it out being in excess 
of the proposed expenditure, it had to be aban- 
doned. The architects who had previously 
competed were invited te again submit their 
drawings and plans, and the choice has now 
fallen upon those sent by Mr. Crosland, architect, 
Leeds. The new building will be in the English 
Domestic Gothic style. 

The Hawks Memorial on the Windmill Hills, 
Gateshead.—Kight designs have been sent to the 
committee, and are now on view in the town- 
hall. 

Corn Exchange, St. Ives, Hunts.—At a meeting 
of the directors of the above company, held last 
week, from the plans which had been sent in a 
limited competition, those of Mr. R. Hutchinson, 
of Huntingdon, have been selected, and he re- 
ceived instructions to carry out the design. 





GUILDHALL, LONDON. 

WE understand that there is a prospect of the 
new roof being forthwith proceeded with. Mr. 
Myers has entered into a contract, and has com- 
menced the scaffolding. Our readers will recol- 
lect that the visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Walesinterrupted this work, which had been begun. 
For that visit, besides the additions and decora- 
tions, a temporary series of trusses were placed 
under the ceiling, and invited comparisons. The 
anxiety of the Corporation to do full justice to 
their ancient hall, which has been so long dis- 
figured by the miserable and unsuitable ceiling, 
is exhibited in the care taken to ascertain the 
kind of roof which will be most appropriate. In 
order to obtain this object if possible, the Council 
have, we understand, called in Mr. Wyatt and 





upon a given subject, and how desirable it was | 
to possess that knowledge. It might, it was| 
true, be possible to put up showy buildings with- | 
out this knowledge, but it was impossible not to 
detect in them the results of that ignorance 
which formed the stock in trade of their authors. 
If, therefore, a student of architecture wished to 
carry out works alike creditable to his own repu- 
tation and to the age in which he lived, he would 
supply himself with the largest and most varied 
stock of information*which could be obtained in 
reference to the buildings of past ages. The 
study of the Renaissance had already affected, to 
a considerable extent, our own works. Except | 
in the case of brick buildings, we were departing 
from our own types, and adopting simplicity of 
mouldings, single shafts, and the peculiar style 
of carving exhibited in French works. He him- 
self was more familiar with the architecture of 
the south of France ; and he was persuaded, from 
a careful examination of it, that it would be 
necessary to adapt it in order to meet the econo- 
mical requirements of the age. If, for instance, 
those who were commissioned to build small 
country churches would take as their model the 
little Romanesque churches of the Pyrenees, the 
result would be most satisfactory. Here were 
to be found churches almost entirely without 
mouldings or carvings, and yet they struck the 
eye at once as graceful works of art, owing to 
their delicate proportions and the skilful manner 
in which the light was admitted. The hemis- 
pherical vault and the semicircular arch also 
showed what could be done in the way of effect 
with but slight materials and at small cost. 
While upon the subject of French churches, he 
thought it but right to allude to the ready assist- 
ance which the ecclesiastics attached to those 
buildings appeared ever willing to extend to the 
student of architecture. For his own part, he could 
say that he had always been treated withacourtesy 
and consideration by the French clergy which 
left a recollection he felt it a pleasure to acknow- 


Mr. E. Roberts to confer with the City Architect 
and advise the Corporation on the whole subject, 
before they irrevocably commit themselves to the 
designs submitted by the late City Architect, 
which can, of course, no longer receive the exact 
interpretation of the author. 








SANITARY PROGRESS IN ST. PANCRAS. 


Ir is always a far greater pleasure, when it 
can be done with justice, to use words of 
commendation than of condemnation. We 
are therefore glad to notice some steps in the 


|right direction which have been taken in this 


large and populous parish. Amongst them 
may be mentioned extra care in the licensing 
and inspection of cow sheds and other places, 
in which the unwholesome London milk is pro- 
duced. The unhealthiness of these places is 
beginning to be better understood; and ere long 
none except those who have interested motives 
will advocate the continuance of such fever- 
spots in the midst of dense populations. 

The Sanitary Board of St. Pancras have also 
directed their attention to the inspection of 
stables and mews, which are to be found exten- 
sively planted in many parts of this district. In 
former numbers of the Builder reference has 
been made to the danger of these places to 
health, particularly where rooms above the 
stables are occupied by families. We have 
even given illustrations of bedrooms situate over 
a stable, in which three or four children died 
within a very short time of each other from 
diphtheria. Now, however, the horse-refuse has 
to be removed from the premises at short and 
stated intervals, and the greatest attention has 
to be paid to them in other respects. Such 
measures, it is to be hoped, will be vigorously 
carried out, not only in St. Pancras, but in other 
metropolitan districts; for there is more evil 
arising from the present arrangement of these 








ledge. 


places than is generally supposed. 


THE PROPOSED MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


Tue designs that have been submitted in 
competition, in reply to public advertisements, 
for the new Museum buildings proposed to be 
erected on the site of the International Ex- 
hibition, South Kensington, are now hung up in 
the Royal Gallery, near the House of Lords. 
They will be shown to the public on (this) 
Saturday. As it is a subject not to be treated 
hurryingly, we reserve our review. 





MANSFIELD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


A NEW Wesleyan chapel is about to be erected 
in Bridge-street, Mansfield, upon the site of the 
present one, which is too small for the require- 
ments of the congregation. The building will 
be of a plain and substantial character, built of 
the stone plentiful in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
J. 8. Norris, of Nottingham, is the architect. 
The erection of it is intrusted to Messrs. Lamb 
& Stevenson, of the Medizeval Woodworks, Not- 
tingham. Some interesting old property will 
have to be demolished to clear the site which is 
at present occupied with the old chapel built in 
1812, and the two wings of an ancient family 
residence of the Chesterfield family. The facade 
of the old mansion was taken down in 1812, and 
the present chapel was built in between the two 
wings occupying the fagade and a portion of the 
quadrangle in the rear. 

It was here that the Right Honourable Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, states- 
man, and author of the well-known “ Letters,” 
resided, of whom Dr. Warren (when hearing 
him pronounce his last words, “ Give Dayrolles 
a chair,’’) so justly said, “ His good breeding only 
quits him with life.” The unfortunate Dr. Dodd, 
who was engaged as pupil to his son, Philip 
Stanhope, Esq., had apartments and a study 
here, which are still to be seen,—the latter with 
little or no change. 

The work of demolition was commenced on 
Monday. The new chapel is to be completed by 
December next. 





ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A COMMITTEE-MEETING was held on Saturday, 
March 19th, when various matters were brought 
forward. A letter was read from the Rev. C. T. 
Weatherley, curate of Old St. Pancras, calling 
attention to the proposed occupation of that 
churchyard, and demolition of the church itself, 
by a railway company. 

The committee was informed that the pro- 
posed restoration of St. Bartholomew’s, Smith- 
field, is to be set in hand forthwith. It 
appears that a general meeting of the subscri- 
bers, held on the 17th of March, authorized 
the immediate commencement of the works. 
Among those to be begun in the first instance 
are the removal, as far as practicable, of the soil 
(accumulated to the depth of several feet) around 
the exterior of the wall; the lowering of the pave- 
ment to the original floor-level, some 3 feet below 
the present,—a process which will uncover the 
pier-bases hidden for centuries, and exhibit the 
piers anew in the proportions designed by 
Rahere; the cleansing and repair of the ashlar 
masonry and mouldings; the putting back the 
partitions in the transept arches (the transepts 
themselves having been destroyed), so as to dis- 
play these handsome transitional arches with. 
the church; the removal of misplaced monn- 
ments to less objectionable situations; and the 
rearranging and improving the fittings. Let- 
ters were read from the Vicar of Bosham, 
Sussex, explaining the progress of the restoration 
of that interesting church, and making an 
earnest appeal for further contributions towards 
the completion of the work. Mr. Mitchell also 
submitted a coloured cartoon for a proposed 
painting, representing the labourers in the 
vineyard, for the chancel arch, by an amateur. 
Upon this the committee adopted the following 
resolution :— 

“The design pro to be painted over the chance!- 
arch of Bosham ehurch would be more appropriate ii 
the style were more in harmony with the architecture 
that it is intended to decorate. It is most necessary to 
design a wall-painting that is limited by the architectural 
lines of the building in such a manner as to maintain as 
much as possible the effect of ‘flatness,’ in order that it 
may be a real wall-painting as distinguished from a pic- 
ture. The effects of atmospheric perspective make the 
wall appear concave, and all architectural effect around 
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eyes in Medieval art, to design onus wall-painting 
in harmony with various styles of architecture,” 


The committee examined Mr. St. Aubyn’s de- 
signs for the new church of St. Mark, New 
Brompton, in the parish of Gillingham, Kent. 
Mr. Poole laid before the committee, from 
Signor Salviati, some specimens of mosaic. 
Drawings for the restoration of the reredos (in- 
volving the removal of the solid altar) in West- 
minster Abbey, and for a new sanctuary pave- 
ment intended to harmonize with the ancient 
specimen of the Opus Alexandrinum in the 
choir, were exhibited. 





DUBLIN. 

Or late, many and varied have been the im- 
provement projects set afloat by those who aim 
at the beautification of the Irish metropolis. It 
is to be feared, however, that the want of funds 
will in each case throw an early damper on their 
efforts. 

Of these contemplated changes, the most im- 
portant concerns St. Stephen’s-green. This now 
forms the subject of a petition to Parliament, 
the object of which is to have the square taste- 
fully arranged, and thrown open to the public. 
It is proposed to lay it out in ornamental plan- 
tations and walks, embellished with sculpture, 
fountains, and not improbably covered arcades, 
protecting mural decorations, chiefly the work 
of native artists. The idea deserves all the 
success that we can wish it. A design for the 
proposed improvement, prepared by the railway 
engineer, Mr. G. W. Hemans, is on view in 
various parts of the city of Dublin. 

A proposition has been made in connexion 
with the intended Albert memorial, to improve 
the space immediately in front of the entrance 
building to the Dublin University, by removing 
the present unsightly railing, and giving a small 
portion of the ground—at present the property 
of the university—to the street, separated from it 
by an ornamental balustrade, as a commodious 
footway, an arrangement that would greatly 
facilitate communication between the main busi- 
ness streets of the city. 

After a determined struggle between two par- 
ties of the corporation, it is proposed to erect 
the Albert memorial in the open space, outside 
and facing the Bank of Ireland, and the front of 
the university, the most central point of the 
city, traditionally called “ College-green.” It 
was to this site that Lord Carlisle referred when, 
at the inauguration of the Goldsmith statue, he 
said,— 

“T trust that no long time will elapse before, on this 
very spot, where the historic recollections, the architec- 
tural beauties, the main thoroughfares, all the pulses of 
Dublin life, most converge, the passer-by, as he halts fora 


moment, may look up, not without patriotic pride and 
emotion, to the statues of Goldsmith and Burke.’ 


The proposed Albert monument consists of a 
group of sculpture, combined with a subordinate 
display of architecture,—with what success will 
be anxiously looked for. It is entrusted entirely to 
Mr. Foley, whose statue of Goldsmith already 
adorns the entrance to the college at one side. 
At the other, a vacant pedestal—not nameless— 
awaits a statue of another illustrious son, pro- 
bably from the studio of the same artist. 


those ancient forms of religion in which the god 
Bel, or Baal, was worshipped, and which pre- 
vailed both in Ireland and Scotland, as the many 
places whose names still begin with the syllable 
Bal, or Bel, go to show—witness Balmoral itself. 
The crannoges discovered by Mr. Kinahan consist 
of circles and rows of oak piles, and regularly 
placed flat stones. Many bones of edible ani- 
mals, and of large dogs, were long since found, 
besides bronze and brass ornaments and imple- 
ments ; and, what is very notable, as tending to 
show how lately such crannoges may have been 
used as human dwellings, even a brass crozier, 
inlaid with silver, a battle-axe, a gun-barrel, 
and a hammered iron vessel. Dwellings would 
appear to have stood round a common fire in 
these crannoges. 





THE DRAINAGE WORKS IN BETHNAL 
GREEN. 


THE manner in which certain sewers are being 
built in this parish, contrary to the provisions of 
specification and contract, is now the subject of 
grave comment. At a recent meeting of the 
vestry, as reported in the Bethnal Green Times, 
it was asserted that the sewer, described to 
be 9 inches thick, and so certified by the 
parish surveyor, was in parts only 4} inches 
thick. Mr. Ford, the recently appointed In- 
spector of Nuisances, reports that “The works 
are being carried out in the worst manner pos- 
sible.” When told he could refer what was un- 
satisfactory to the surveyor, Mr. Ford said,— 
he had frequently called Mr. Bainbridge’s atten- 
tion to matters that he (Mr. Ford) considered 
bad; but the surveyor said it was all right, and, 








Many other improvements of a like kind are 
suggested for this neighbourhood. 








CRANNOGES, OR LAKE DWELLINGS IN 
IRELAND. 


Ir appears that Mr. Kinahan has discovered, 
far below the present level of Lake Loughrea, 
proofs of the existence of human habitations, 
and other lakes have long been spoken of as 
“ enveloping with their waters the ‘ round towers 
of former days,’ which the fisherman, while 
strolling of an evening along the banks, beholds 
in ‘the waves beneath him shining.’” It is a 
curious circumstance, we may note, that the 
lake-dwellings of Switzerland and other countries 
were inhabited by dwarfs; that Irish legends 
people the lakes with “little folks,” whom they 
called fairies; and that, from what little is 
known of the ancient Druids, “sacred lakes” 
were a marked institution in their doctrinal 
practices. Are not Venice and Mexico vestiges 
of such ancient cities ? Even London may have 
once stood, not merely on marshy land, as we 
know, but on ground quite covered with water. 
The old name of Loughrea is said to have been 
Baille Riogh, or the City of the Kings; and 
Baille seems to indicate a close connexion with 


as such, if Mr. Bainbridge’s decision was to be 


| final, he respectfully declined any longer to hold 


the office they honoured him with. 








THE PROPOSED DECORATION OF SAINT 
PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


As, from the attention which my letter in your 
pages has attracted, the subject of it seems to be 
one of much interest, I hope I may be allowed 
to notice some of the remarks that have been 
made on it. 

It is true, as you state in a foot-note, that this 
letter was intended to be a reply to statements 
made in more quarters than one. It is also true, 
that when I wrote it I had in view an article in 
the Illustrated London News of the 20th Feb. last, 
p- 194, to which your correspondent “ T. J. G.” 
refers. But he has omitted to state that, within 
three or four days after the appearance of that 
article, the substance of my remarks was sent to 
the journal in question, in which, therefore, it 
might have appeared, and neither of us would 
have had occasion to trouble you. 

Without further noticing your correspondent’s 
attempts to explain away the obvious meaning 
of the article in question, the value of which any 
one can estimate who will refer to them, allow 
me to bring him and your readers back to the 
main point in controversy between us. 

The whole gist of his attack on the St. Paul’s 
committee consists in this, that, with reference 
to the only mosaic ordered, the committee had 


| permitted a foreign artist to compete with some 


English ones, and had decided in favour of the 
foreign design; and that, in regard to the 
painted windows ordered, they had commis- 
sioned foreign artists to design and execute 
them. Your correspondent, thereupon, under- 
took to lecture the committee on the impropriety 
of their conduct, and to warn them of the conse- 
quences of persisting in it. * ° * 
Task, what is the principle on which the foreign 
artist and his works are to be excluded from 
England? If there be any such principle, it 
must, d fortiori, be more applicable to the former 
than to the latter. Yet no such exclusion as 
this has ever been proposed, nor has the exclu- 
sion of either artist or works ever obtained in 
practice; neither has the admission of one or 
the other proved injurious to the progress of 
English art. There is scarcely a department in 
art or science, in painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, music, or literature, in which, from the 
earliest times, foreigners have not been largely 
employed in England; scarcely one in which 
the practice has not operated beneficially. The 
reason why it should do so, and the kind of in- 
fluence it exercises, are so obvious, that it is 
needless to point them out. I may remark, in 
passing, that it was by the liberal employment 





of foreigners by the late King of Bavaria that 
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the school of artists was formed whose works 
have given Munich a world-wide celebrity. 

I must really express my obligations to your 
correspondent for taking the trouble to inform 
me of the existence of frescoes at Westminster, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and elsewhere. I was, however, 
already acquainted with them; and I had also 
heard the remark of a gentleman quite as well 
qualified to express an opinion on the subject as 
your ent can suppose himself to be, 
that it is much to be that, generally 
speaking, the artists engaged at Westminster 
have been unable to emancipate themselves from 
the habit formed by genre painting; and that 
their works constitute at most a class which 
may be termed genre historique, and fail to obtain 
the dignity and simplicity of the monumental 
works we see abroad. If this be correct, it would 
seem that the employment of a foreign artist or 
two at Westminster might have exercised a 
beneficial influence on English art. 

It would be impertinent in me to attempt to 
vindicate a reputation so well established as 
Professor Schnorr’s; and hardly respectful, I 
think, to the committee, to treat as worthy of 
serious notice the application to any of their 
proceedings of such an expression as a “ hole- 
and-corner competition.” 

With respect to the glass paintings ordered, it 
is unnecessary for me to say more than that I 
adhere to every syllable of what I have already 
stated, and which seems, in all the essential 
parts of it, to be admitted ; for it appears to be 
confessed—as, indeed, it could not be denied— 
that glass paintings equal to the German are not 
to be obtained in England. 

I have but few remarks to make on the com- 
munication of your correspondent “H. J.” I know 
nothing whatever of the progress of the subscrip- 
tion list; nor had my letter any reference to it. 
My reasons for writing it I have already given. 

As to his objection of neediess haste in pro- 
curing the execution of the windows, it may be 
sufficient to say, in addition to the futility of 
waiting for the “coming man,” that, if I am 
rightly informed, the donors of the windows are 
advanced in years, and it would be unreasonable 
to defer the works to a period when they may 
never witness the result of their liberality. 

With regard to his comparison of the Glasgow 
windows with the great windows of the Renais- 
sance; as an indefinite time must elapse before 
glass coloured like that of the Renaissance, and 
having a texture similar to it, is manufactured, 
I think it premature to discuss the question 
whether our glass painters are likely ever to 
rival the Renaissance. They, indeed, will have 
made a great stride if they succeed in becoming 
no more inferior to it than the German glass 
painters are at present. B. 








ON THE SO-CALLED “SURE CURES” FOR 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


In an article headed “ Murmurs from the Sea- 
side,” a correspondent of yours describes some 
chimney-pots seen at St. Leonard’s, which are 
designed to prevent the nuisance of smoke 
within the house during windy weather; and 
although I have not seen these chimney-pots, I 
am quite sure from the description of them that 
they do answer the purpose for which they are 
intended, because I know from experience that 
the principle on which they are made is a right 
one. But his description of the way they are 
intended to act is scarcely correct, for although 
in gusty weather the smoke does find its way out 
of tubes placed on chimney-pots as he describes 
them to be, they are intended to create a pro- 
tected upward current of air, to assist in carry- 
ing off the smoke, and in this way would act 
better in a moderately high wind than they 
would in calm weather. 

Your correspondent goes on to say, “that in 
addition to their alleged merit of curing smoky 
chimneys, they possess the great recommenda- 
tion of being pleasing to the eye ;’ and I think 
it ought generally to be known that the termina- 
tions of all chimneys need not be otherwise : 
they should be made to conform to the style of 
architecture of the buildings to which they 
belong ; and this is the more necessary, seeing 
that chimney-stalks are indispensable, if the 
nuisance of smoke is to be avoided. 

Sufficient attention is not paid either to de- 
signing or constructing chimneys, or we should 
not see the various forms of ugliness which so 
often disfigure new buildings soon after they are 
occupied. Important principles are involved 





both in their design and construction, which 
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require to be observed, and if this be properly 
attended to, all unsightly additions to chimneys 
after the building is finished may be avoided ; 
but if these principles are violated, the altera- 
tions necessary to remedy the defect are not 
only unsightly, but very expensive. 

And, while on the subject of chimneys to 
buildings of recent construction, I may as well 
mention that, during the erection of the new 
Law Library, adjoining the Temple Gardens, 
and when passing along the river in company 
with the late Mr. John Billing at the time the 
chimney-stalks were being finished, we each re- 
marked the error made in their situation, and 
came to the conclusion at the time that an 
alteration would have to be made in them. I 
little thought that the extreme measure of 
carrying the flues by metal tubes on the roof up 
to the ridge would have been adopted, which 
has ruined the external appearance of the 
building, and must be a source of great annoy- 
ance and vexation to the architect. 

Ido not wish my remarks to appear harsh ; 
but Iam quite warranted in saying that mis- 
takes such as the one above mentioned ought 
not now to be made; and it is a reflection on the 
science of the age that they should occur so 
frequently as they do. 

I will now turn from the consideration of 
chimneys on buildings of recent construction to | 








plain all the minor faults which frequently cause 
a smoky house. They are more numerous than 
many persons would imagine; but they prove 
incontestably the fallacy of those who propose 
with one description of chimney-pot, or one 
special appliance to cure all smoky chimneys. 
It is very much like endeavouring to cure with 
one kind of medicine all diseases to which 
mankind is liable. 

It requires a facility for observation, and an 
amount of experience which is seldom obtained 
by one person, to be able to decide readily as to 
the causes of failure in many apparently well- 
designed and well-constructed chimneys. 

T. H. Apamson. 


interest in seeing old churches restored to their 
original intention, that this one is under resto- 
ration, and that it is built externally of flints and 
stone ; and in knocking off the plaster on the 
inside (put there by Messrs. Conceit and Pocket) 
we find the same material; the flints square- 
headed, some of it very excellent work, and fair 
with the ashlaring and jambs of windows, door- 
way, &c., which shows it was never intended to 
be plastered. 

The groining of choir, south and north aisle, 
also the transepts, is of chalk, with Ham Hill 
stone ribs, mort part of which has been restored 
to its original face, and looks remarkably new. 
This is a chalk and flint country, which carries 
out the truth of “ Traveller's” statement, that 











ARCHITECTS AND THE ROYAL 
ENGINEERS. 


Sir,—I trust that you will not cease to call 
attention to the disgraceful placard offering 21. 
bounty to architects if they will become Royal 
Engineer private soldiers. I, to-day, saw the 
offensive offer hanging in a frame on the wall at 
the front of the Horse Guards. Z. Z. 





Sir,—The counterpart of the placard described 
in the Builder, p. 233, may be seen on a board 
stuck up adjoining the carriage entrance to the 


the old ones used to build with the local material. 
This church is of the thirteenth century. Mr. 
Scott, R.A., is Architect; and Baron Hambre the 
owner, who is at the sole expense of restoring. 


J. Y. 











NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


| Edinburgh.—The architectural improvement 

of Princes-street has been progressing for a good 
| many years, but until recently the west end had 
| scarcely partaken of those changes which have 
| been going on in other parts of its long line of 
/ shops and houses. Within the last few months, 


those which were erected before the science of | gonth Kensington Museum, in the Cromwell. | however, a new building from the designs of 


architecture had made such rapid strides; and, | 
having had under my notice upwards of 2,000 | 
such chimneys, with every variety of those | 
defects which cause a smoky house, and, as I | 


road, where the military tradesmen, formerly 
called Sappers and Miners, but now, speciali 
gratia, “ Royal Engineers,” have a sort of guard- 
house or porter’s lodge (cui bono, seeing the 


am not a patentee, nor interested in any patented ordinary police are close at hand). 


contrivance, nor, in fact, have any crotchet in | 
my head for the so-called “ sure cure” of smoky | 
chimneys, I may possibly be able to give some 
useful hints on the subject. 

Undoubtedly one of the principal causes of a | 
smoky house is the want of a sufficient protec- | 
tion to the tops of chimneys, which should be | 
constructed in such a way as to assist the smoke | 
in escaping from the flue, and, at the same time, | 
prevent it, as much as possible, from returning | 
down the adjoining one. Another cause is from | 
chimney-stalks not being carried well above the 
roof of the house. These have, no doubt, led | 
to the innumerable inventions in zinc and iron | 
which disfigure houses in this country and on the | 
Continent. Many of these contrivances display | 
considerable ingenuity, but it is rarely united | 
with the necessary facility of being readily 
cleaned by the sweep’s machine. Now, except | 
in situations where it is impossible to raise the 
chimney-stalks by any other means, all metal 
tubes may be entirely dispensed with, and a per- 
manent architectural termination substituted, 
formed with brick, stone, or terra-cotta, or a 
combination of the three, at much less cost than 
metal, which is not only more expensive, but 
soon decays. 

Another great source of failure is in carrying 
flues of attached buildings in a double line in 
the chimney stalk. They should in all cases be | 
built in a single line ; for, unless this be done, it | 
is almost impossible to make each flue perfect in | 
itself, and prevent the smoke from one flue} 
passing down that of the next house, which is as_ 
much to be guarded against as a so-called smoky 
chimney, or much vexation and annoyance will 
be the result. Asa general rule, the attic rooms 
of all houses, and rooms in buildings of only two 
stories, are more liable to the nuisance of smoke 
than the lower rooms in buildings of greater 
height ; and the tops of their chimneys require 
more protection from the effects of high winds. 
One reason is, that as smoke, by its nature, will 
bear a considerable amount of compression ; 
therefore, the longer the column the greater 
amount of resistance it will jbear without escap- 
ing into the room; for, if the upward current 
in each flue be equally good, smoke gains greater 
force in the larger column than it does in the 
short. 

Amongst the most difficult flues to make act 
properly, are those of attic rooms having their 
chimneys in external walls: indeed, all flues in 
external walls do not draw so well as those in 
internal walls, for they assist each other by their 
warmth, while the flues in external walls cool 
rapidly, particularly when the wind is blowing 
strongly against them. Wherever practicable, 
flues should always be carried up in internal 
walls; but, where it is absolutely necessary for 
a flue to be placed in an external wall, the brick- 
work between the flue and the outward air, 
should not be less than 9 inches thick. 

It would be impossible, in the limits of an 
article, and without the aid of diagrams, to ex- 








In the list of “men of other trades,’ the 
names are placed in parallel columns in the 
placard. Column No. 2 (I think), in military 
parlance, No. 2 Company! contains,—architects, 
engineers, collar-makers, &c. 

The “ engineers,” who follow the“ architects” 
in the trades list, may be supposed to be civil, as 
contradistinguished from the gentlemen consti- 
tuting the corps formerly called Army Works 
Corps, afterwards Sappers and Miners, but now 
“ Royal Engineers.” ? 





CULPABLE CREATION OF FEVER. 


Fever often brings death in its train in the 
mansions of the rich as well as in the hovels of 
the poor. It behoves every one to look around 


and see if the causes of these evils may be | 


prevented. A recent case brought under my 
notice induces me to offer it as an illustration 
and a warning. A lady has taken a house in 
Kensington Garden Square, Bayswater. She 
finds, almost immediately after taking posses- 
sion, that the heajith of every member of the 
family is more or less affected, and at length one 
little child is stricken with gastric fever. The 
doctor at once traced the evil to its source in a 
foul smell pervading the house, particularly in 
one of the principal bed-rooms. As soon as I 
was called in I concluded that the cause would 
probably exist in an untrapped waste-pipe. On 
examination, I found behind the pipe casing 
which concealed the waste-pipe of a bath-room, 
the origin of the evil, caused by the most culpa- 
ble negligence of the builder. A soil-pipe, 
properly formed of lead, was brought up to the 
level of the water-closet, but above this a 
common iron rain-water pipe was introduced 
without tight joints. The effluvium from the 
drains thus found its way through a hole made 
in the wall for a gas-pipe, under the floor of the 
room I have mentioned, and thus in the most 
insidious manner is the poison introduced. The 
man who performs his work so as to create such 
mischief is surely chargeable for his neglect; 
and what if death should ensue on fever ? 
A. J. Baker. 








THE WISE AND UNWISE USE OF 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


I HAVE read the remarks of “ A Traveller” on 
the above, in your paper of the 2nd instant, and 
much wish for farther information as to the use 
of gravel, &c. with lime, and also as to the cob- 
walls. 

If any of your readers will farnish the above 
it will be esteemed as a great favour. J.G. 








Milton Abbey Church, Blandford, Dorset.—I 
trouble you with a line upon the letter signed 
“Traveller,” to say I am quite of his opinion, 


| Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, architects, has been 
| erected in the division between Castle-street and 
| Charlotte-street, which, although occupying only 
|the limited frontage of an ordinary dwelling- 
house, has importance and character from its 
general design and details. It consists of five 
| stories from the level of the street—the upper- 
| most one being in the high-pitched French roof. 
|The street floor is devoted to a shop, with 
| spacious saloon behind, and has in front the 
inevitable large plate-glass windows, which are 
usually so destructive to architectural effect. In 
the present case, however, a somewhat better 
treatment than usual has been adopted, and by 
carrying up at each corner a broad and strong- 
looking pier, between which the shop openings 
and the door to the house above are equally 
| spaced out, the effect is that of an arcade stand- 
ing out in front of the base of the main building, 
which has its own independent and sufficient 
supports behind. A light cornice, carried on 
double trusses at the ends, surmounts this arcade, 
upon which, forming a projecting balcony to the 
first-floor windows, is to be a light iron railing 
in ornamental panels between stone pedestals. 
These pedestals are to be finished with carved 
stone vases, in which, during summer, flowering 
plants may be placed. The three windows of 
the first floor, and also those of the second floor, 
are placed between three-quarter columns, with 
capitals of a Corinthian character, from which 
spring semicircular archivolt mouldings. The 
height from the street to the flat roof is 73 feet, 
and the view from it and the upper story com- 
mands the whole of Princes-street. The internal 
finishings, which are now being proceeded with, 
are in keeping with the style of the exterior. 
The second floor has been arranged for a house 
or chambers, and the two upper floors have been 
already let on lease for a dwelling-house. Be- 
sides the building in Princes-street, an extensive 
block has been erected in connexion with it in 
the Mews Lane. The whole building is being 
rapidly finished, and will be ready for occupa- 
tion at Whitsunday. Mr. John Rhind, sculptor, 
executed medallion heads of Sir Walter Scott, 
Sir David Wilkie, Adam Smith, and James Watt 
—standing for Scottish literature, art, philosophy, 
and science,—with which the cornices are orna- 
mented. The contractors for the various works 
are Messrs. William Beattie & Son, mason and 
wright work ; Mr. T. Graham, slater; Mr. Kemp, 
plumber; Mr. John Steel, Princes-street, gas. 
fitting and bell-hanging; Mr. Steel, Glasgow, 
plaster work; and Mr. David Horn, clerk of 
works. There has been a preliminary meet- 
ing of persons favourable to the establishment 
in Edinburgh of a workmen’s club or institute 
similar in its arrangements to those now so 
popular in London and the principal English 
towns. A lady in Edinburgh offers 501. towards 
the object. A public meeting was to be held for 
the purpose of laying the matter more fully be- 
fore the working classes of the city. 
Dundee.—The harbour works are now being 
proceeded with. The piling of the new coffer- 
dam has just been completed. The earth is 
being rapidly cleared away from the foundations 
of the rent wall of the lock. At the fallen east 











and to inform him and others who take an : 


wall, about 100 feet of the foundations have been 
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Legge alias scant n. Dnasiotl 
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removed, as well as the masonry of the old com- 
mon sewer. The new wall has been founded 
without the old wall. Workmen are also em- 
ployed throwing down the bulged north wall. 
The new wall is to be several feet within the old 
wall, to give a greater extent of quay accom- 
modation. In the course of the present opera- 
tions, it was discovered that the outlet from the 
old common sewer, which was stopped up after 
it burst, was leaking, and two pits were sunk in 
the centre of the triangular piece of ground to 
the east of the lock, for the purpose of having it 
stopped, by filling the sewer with masonry. 
Three large organs have been ordered of 
Messrs. Forster & Andrews, of Hull,—one for 
the Corn Exchange, to cost 1,3001.; one 
for St. Andrew’s Roman Catholic Church, Nether- 
gate, to cost 3001.; and one forthe Roman 
Catholic Church at Lochee, to cost between 
5001. and 6001. 

Hawick.— The joiners’ strike here has also 
come to an end, the masters having given the 
rise demanded by the operatives, which is an 
advance of 2s. per week. Mr. Leslie, C.E., 
accompanied by a member of the town council, 
inspected the place where it is proposed to con- 
struct the reservoir for the Dean Burn Water 
Scheme. The opponents of the scheme, hoping 
to make capital out of the late disaster at Brad- 
field, have been exciting the fears of those resi- 
dent on the burn. At a meeting, however, of 
the proprietors, all, with one exception, agreed 
to the scheme being carried out. A large 
portion of the arch over the Slitrig, which is to 
form part of the site of the Exchange, has fallen 
into the bed of the river. It is now several 
weeks since the arch was finished, and the 
workmen were taking out the centres, when all 
that portion from which they had been removed, 
extending over nearly 15 yards in length, gave 
way. 

Aberdeen.—The episcopal church of St. Mary 
(which the English Bishop of Aberdeen has 
just refused to license) has been opened by the 
incumbent, the Rev. F. G. Lee, F.S.A. The 
general plan and design of the edifice are by the 
incumbent, who was one of the most active 
members of the Architectural Society of Oxford, 
from 1850 to 1854. Except in what the French 
call the motif of the building, however, and a 
general careful superintendence of the plan and 
details, assistance has been afforded by a young 
architect, Mr. Alex. Ellis. The style of archi- 
tecture is Gothic, in important particulars of a 
Scottish character. It is peculiarly Scottish in 
the length and character of its long nave— 
altogether lacking aisles. As regards the west 
end, it appears to be somewhat in the style of 
the town churches of North Italy. The building 
consists of a nave 95 feet long by 40 feet wide, 
measuring outside the walls; a chancel, 36 feet 
long by 25 feet wide; with an organ-chamber to 
the south, and a vestry to the north of the 
chancel, each 15 feet by 14 feet. Under the 
chancel is a mortuary chapel, the roof groined in 
brick, and supported by freestone pillars, of 
exactly the same area as the chancel itself, with 
vaults, furnace-room, and lavatory flanking it. 
The side walls of the nave are 30 feet in height, 
and the apex of the roof 60 feet from the floor— 
higher, by some feet, than the nave of Lichfield 
Cathedral. The side walls of the chancel are of 
the same height as those of the nave, and the 
apex of the roof stands 53 feet from the floor. 
The chancel is divided from the nave by an arch, 
50 feet in height by 20 feet in width. Exter- 
nally, the masonry is of rough rubble granite, 
from Rubislaw—the dressed base-course being 
of pale red Tyrebagger granite. A dark blue 
bastard granite, exceedingly hard, from Kemnay, 
together with red Turriff sandstone, and cream- 
coloured freestone from the Kenmuir quarries at 
Glasgow, are likewise used in the building. The 
west door is a lofty Pointed opening, with trian- 
gular tympanum of Glasgow freestone, in a 
circle of which in the centre is an ornament of 
polished red Derbyshire marble. On the apex 
of the door is a plain Maltese cross, and then, 
over a band of red sandstone, between two nar- 
row bands of black granite, appears the great 
western rose window, 14 feet in diameter. This 
is likewise of plain tracery—the chambers of 
the various circles being ornamented with sculp- 
tured details. This, as all the other windows, 
is formed of alternate spaces of white and red 
freestone and hard dark blue granite. The 
tympanum of the door is supported on pillars 
and brackets of polished red Peterhead granite, 
the bases and capitals being of white freestone. 
The former have been carved by Mr. Brodie, of 
Aberdeen, sculptor, They consist of a mass of 











various sorts of lilies. The door itself is of teak, 
designed by the architect. We have not space 
to describe the interior, of which our authority, 
the Banffshire Journal, gives not only a full de- 
scription, but an engraved view. One of the 
most notable features in it, as an episcopal 
church, is that the upper portion of the chancel 
arch contains a rood beam of varnished pine, on 
which is fixed a carved and life-like group, re- 
presenting the death of the Redeemer. 
either side stands a three-light branched candle- 
stick in brass, which fills up and completes the 
design of this part of the building. On the 
front of the beam runs the following legend :— 


« Effigiem Christi dum transis pronus honora, 
Sed non Effigiem sed Quem designat adora,” 


Which is roughly Englished thus :— 
*‘ Honour by bending before the image of Christ while 


you pass, 
But adore not the image, but Him whom it represents,” 


Very strong objections have been raised to 
this and other features, which are, naturally 
enough, viewed as symbols of doctrine not 
held by the reformed Church. Behind the 
beam is a row of gas jets, by which the chan- 
cel is to be lighted. Above and behind the 
altar, also, there is a picture of the Crucifixion 
by Mr. Westlake, which was exhibited in 
London. The whole of the glass, both in the 
nave and chancel, is by Messrs. Lavers & Bar- 
raud, of London. That in the nave is of different 
tints of green and blue, in geometrical patterns, 
designed not only to suit the peculiar tracery of 
the windows, but also to be appropriate for a 
church dedicated in honour of the Virgin Mary. 
The eight lancets and the two side circular win- 
dows of the apse are filled with grisaille glass, 
in which the lily, marygold, and fleur-de-lys are 
introduced. The seven small circular lights out- 
side are occupied with representations of the 
following subjects, treated archaically :—1. The 
Annunciation ; 2. The Birth of Jesus Christ ; 3. 
The Presentation in the Temple; 4. The Bap- 
tism of Jesus Christ; 5. The Crucifixion; 6. 
The Resurrection ; and 7. The Ascension. The 
large central circular light represents Our Lord 
in glory, throned and crowned, with a rainbow 
round the throne, while the Virgin Mary and St. 
John the Baptist are placed on either side. Be- 
low and around are the saints depicted, in- 
cluding 8S. Andrew, Peter, Gregory the Great, 
Augustine of Canterbury, Margaret of Scotland, 
Thomas the Martyr, Cecilia, Agnes, Alban, the 
English proto-martyr, &c., &c. In the smaller 
circles are examples of the liliwm candidwm. 
The ground around the church will be laid out 
as a flower-garden, with trees and shrubs. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Maddermarket. — St. John’s Maddermarket 
Church, which, during the past year, has been 
undergoing such extensive repairs that it may 
almost be said to have been rebuilt, has been 
recently re-opened, after completion, at least in 
all its substantialities, though a good deal has 
yet to be done in providing the necessary fit- 
tings for the interior. The contract for the 
restoration, which was commenced in October 
last, was given to Mr. 8. Hall, builder. The 
architects were Messrs. Elmslie, Franey, & Had- 
don, of London; and Mr. Hall subdivided his 
contract,—to Mr. Rust, the stonework; Mr. 
Downing, the bricklaying department ; and Mr. 
Hardy, the glazing. The work was carried on 
under the direction of Mr. D. Smith, as clerk of 
the works. When the restoration was com- 
menced it was found that the walls were out of 
the perpendicular by 2 feet, and the gable end 
by 15 inches. The walls are entirely rebuilt, 
the roof not being removed, but secured. The 
former ceiling has been supplanted by a stained 
boarded roof, and the organ, which was formerly 
stationed in the gallery, has been removed to the 
north-east end of the church, and the tower arch 
and window thrown open to the church, the 
latter being filled with stained glass. The 
vestry has been partly taken down, and the new 
roof so arranged as to throw open the north-east 
window, which was formerly blocked up by the 
old one. The church is not pewed at present, 
owing to the lack of funds; but a wainscot pul- 
pit, on a stone base, has been furnished. Mr. 
Pank supplied the gasfittings, consisting of eight 
brass standards. The old gallery stairs have 
been removed, and replaced by new stone steps. 
In the interior of the church the pillars and 
stonework have been scraped and cleaned, and 











the monumental brasses all refixed. Mr. Lulham 
presented a stained-glass window for the western 
end ; and the architects have promised a font. 
Bishop’s Caundle (Dorset).—The church here 
was reopened on March 31st, after having under- 
gone extensive restorations. In plan it consists 
of a nave and south aisle, chancel, and western 
tower. The chancel is late Second Pointed, and 
the nave aisle and tower Third Pointed; the 


On| arcade between the nave and aisle being an 


insertion about 1600. The east end of the 
chancel is remarkable in having an old reredos 
of five moulded and cusped arches under the 
east window, which is placed very high up: 
under these arches is an oblong panel, formerly 
blank, but now filled in with sculpture repre- 
senting the instruments of the Passion, with a 
floriated cross in the centre. The walls of the 
church have been for the most part rebuilt, re- 
instating the old windows. All the roofs are new, 
and are of the usual Somerset type, boarded to 
a curve and divided into panels, with carved 
bosses at the intersection of the ribs. The seats 
are of oak, of simple design : those of the chancel 
have carved ends. The pulpit is of Ham Hill 
and Marnhall stone, divided into panels, with 
carved heads, and in the panels are patterns and 
devices of the two stones contrasted. The font 
(Third Pointed) is replaced in its old position in 
the tower arch. This arch was formerly filled in, 
and a gallery obstructed the west end: it is now 
thrown open to the church. The windows of the 
chancel are all filled with stained glass, by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell: the floor of the chancel 
is laid with Poole tiling, and Ham Hill and 
Marnhall stone. The carving of the pulpit, &c. 
was executed by Mr. Forsyth, and the works 
have been carried out by Mr. Taylor, of Bishop’s 
Caundle, from the designs of the architect, Mr. 
William Slater. 

Newent (Gloucestershire).—The new cemetery 
has been consecrated. The burial ground is 
within easy walking distance of the town. It is 
nearly two acres in extent, and is surrounded by 
a stone wall. At its lower end is a building 
divided into a church and chapel. Considera- 
tions of economy, it is said, have induced 
the directors of the scheme to disfigure the 
building by a mere apology for a steeple. The 
architect was Mr. Jacques, of Gloucester; and 
the builder, Mr. Spring, of Painswick. 

Frome.—The restoration of the Parish Church 
is progressing. Two more instalments of the 
work were completed in time for the Easter 
festival, namely, the Ladye Chapel, and the 
organ. The Ladye Chapel is on the north side 
of the church. Until its restoration it was open 
to the church, but across the entrance there has 
now been placed a wrought-iron screen, in com- 

ments filled with scroll-work, painted with 
oliage in gilt. It is the work of Mr. Singer. 
On the west side is a two-light window, the first 
compartment representing the Expulsion of Eve 
from Paradise ; and the second, Isaiah’s Vision of 
the Redeemer. On the north side, fronting the 
entrance, is a window of five lights. Each light 
is divided into three panels, and these portray 
principally the scenes in the life of the Virgin 
Mary. The upper portion of this window is 
filled with tracery of the Decorated period of 
art, containing the four Archangels and the 
emblems of the Virgin. On the east side there 
are a couple of two-light windows. One repre- 
sents Our Saviour sinking under His Cross, and 
His descent from the Cross; the other His En- 
tombment, and the death of Mary. It is meant 
that the north window should altogether repre- 
sent the Mater Amabilis, and the two east 
windows the Mater Dolorosa. The whole of 
these windows are the gift of ladies bearing the 
name of Mary. The reredos, which is new, is of 
alabaster, carved into a representation of the 
slain Saviour. The artist was Mr. Ezard, of 
Bath, who has executed all the carved work. 
The walls round the sacrariwm have been 
diapered to the height of the windows. The 
flooring of the sacrariwm is of encaustic tiles, 
with marble squares at the intersecting angles 
of the panels, and dove marble in each alternate 
panel, so as to form a cross. A desire to pre- 
serve and restore, as far as "possible, all the 
ancient features has guided the architect, Mr. 
Giles ; but how much cof these had disappeared 
may be inferred from the fact that the two east 
windows and the Norman doorway, a remnant of 
a still earlier church, have been re-opened, be- 
sides the restoration of the piscina and minor 
details. The stone-work generally has been 
restored, but the old roof has been replaced by a 
new one, in the Perpendicular style, and of the 
same design as the original. The arches have 
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been restored. The organ, instead of occupying 
the west gallery, and thus blocking up the great 
west window, has been placed on the north side 
of the chancel. The instrument has been entirely 
rebuilt and considerably enlarged. The work 
was done by Mr. Vowles, of Bristol. The organ 
has cost 5001. 

Thorverton (Devon).—The old church here is 
now to be restored; also an additional wing on 
the north side, which is now,in progress. The 
whole of the floors are to be raised, being below 
the outside surface and requiring ventilation, 
being damp. The old gallery is to be removed, 
the tower to be laid open, and the large arch 
repaired. There will be three new windows on 
the north side; the whole of the windows to be 
glazed with cathedral glass with margins. The 
roof is to be of wrought and stained woodwork. 
The organ will be placed in the north-east aisle. 
The contractors are Messrs. Milford & Sandford, 
of Thorverton. The carving is entrusted to 
Messrs. Rattee & Kett, of Cambridge, and is 
now progressing. The designs for the ad- 
dition and restoring have been prepared by 
Mr. T. H. Elliott, of London, and the work is 
under his superintendence. The cost will be up- 
wards of 2,0001. 

Forest of Dean.—The new chapel at Newnham 
has been opened. The building is in the Deco- 
rated style, and has been constructed principally | 
of native stone, in regular courses of rock-work, | 
with Bath stone dressings. The frontage has a | 
three-gabled porch, the entrance being made | 
through the centre, leading to a large and open | 
vestibule, out of which are two entrances to the | 
chapel. Above the porch is a central window of | 
stained glass, divided by four freestone mullions, 
with moulded caps, &c. The roof is covered 
with Brosely tiles. Internally, the roof is open, 
the wood-work being stained oak colour. The 
pews are of modern construction, made of stained 
deal, and having inclined backs, with a rise in 
the seat. There are eight windows of obscured 
glass, with a ruby border. Over the pulpit there 
is a circular window filled in with stained glass, 
in the centre of which is a representation of a 
dove descending. The window, together with 
the corresponding one in the front, was pre- 
sented by Mr. Alfred and Mr. Tom Goold. The 
chapel is lighted with gas, in gilded stars, with 
a number of jets. The building will seat about 
400 persons. 

Sparkbrook (Birmingham). — A committee 
having been appointed to mature a project for 
the erection of a new church in this populous 
suburb, they selected five architects, says Aris’s 
Gazette, and requested them to furnish compet- 
ing plans for the proposed new church. Two of 
these gentlemen reside in Birmingham, two in | 
the country, and one in London. The plans | 
unanimously approved by the committee were 
those of Messrs. Medland, Maberly, & Medland, 
of Gloucester. It, appears from the architects’ | 
plans that the style is Early Decorated. The} 
edifice will consist of nave, 88 feet by 27 feet, 
with north and south aisles, each 88 feet by 13 
feet 6 inches ; chancel, 30 feet by 20 feet ; organ 
chamber and vestry on the north side of the 
chancel ; south porch, and tower 120 feet high, 
at the west end of north aisle of nave. The 
church is to be built with Hampstead walling 
stone, with dressings of Hollington free stone. 
It is arranged to accommodate 750 adults. The 
seats will be constructed of deal, moulded at the 
ends, and stained. The church will be lighted 
by large two-light windows in the aisles (the 
aisles being gabled to admit them), by a large 
four-light window at the west end of the nave 
(over the door), by a three-light window at the 
east end of the chancel, and by clerestory lights | 
to the nave. The aisles will be separated from 
the nave by six moulded arches, supported on 
stone columns, circular on plan, with carved 
caps and moulded bases. The roofs will be open 
on the inside (showing the timbers, which will 
be wrought and stained), and covered outside 
with Westmorland slates. The floors will be 
paved with encaustic tiles. The church will be 
heated by Haden, of Trowbridge, and lighted by 
gas. The estimated cost (inclusive of boundary 
wall, and tower and spire) is 4,3001., exclusive of 
value of site. An eligible freehold site of more 
than half an acre has been offered, adjoining the 
Blue Coat School estate in Grantham-road. 

Everton (Liverpool). — A monument has just 
been erected over the doorway in the south 
gallery of St. George’s Church, Everton, in| 
memory of the late Mr. Walter F. M‘Gregor, | 
of Liverpool. It is in the Gothic style of 
architecture, and is composed of alabaster and | 


marble. 











| plumbers ; Dixon, plasterer; and Harland, 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ipswich.—At the usual monthly meeting of the 
Ipswich Dock Coramissioners, the following re- 
port of the Committee of Management, on the 
death of Mr. Hurwood, their late engineer, was 
read :—“ The committee record the death of 
their late engineer, Mr. George Hurwood, who 
had for many years very faithfully and con- 
scientiously conducted the concerns of the Dock 
Commissioners to the general advantage of the 
port, and with much credit to himself as the 
superintendent of the port.” It was resolved 
that the committee should take into its earliest 
consideration the question of appointing an engi- 
neer, and report upon the subject at the next 
meeting. 

Brighton.—Operations have been commenced 
on the site for the erection of the west end pier, 
opposite Regency-square. The first pile has 
been sunk. According to the stipulations in 
the contract, the work will be complete in 
November. 

Redditch (Worcestershire).—Improvements are 
in progress here. A new church has been con- 
structed, with spire and clock ; and a gas-house 
has been erected. New buildings, dwelling- 
houses, factories, and warehouses, are springing 
up in all directions; and a new county police- 
station and magistrates’ rooms for the transac- 
tion of public criminal business have just been 
completed. The land on which the new station 
stands consists of 900 square yards, situate at 
the top of Evesham-street. The buildings are of 
brick, with Bath stone facings: there is an iron 
railing with pillars in front, and a brick wall 
encloses the rear of the premises. In the front 
are three entranves. The magistrates’ room is 
31 feet by 18 feet. At the back of the station 
are large enclosed drill and exercising yards 
for the police and prisoners, with carriage-house, 
stable, &c. The architect was Mr. Rowe, county 
surveyor; and the contractor, Mr. G. Hemming, 
of Redditch. 

Penzance.—On the 28th ult., the tender for the 
proposed rooms for the Geological Society, the 
town, county court, public library, &., were 
opened by the joint committees of the three 
bodies mainly interested, when they were found 
to be five in number, according to the local Tele- 
graph, and as follows :—For the carpenters’ work 
only, Mr. Thomas Carne, 5,6731.; for masons’ 
and carpenters’ work, Messrs. White & Bennett, 
12,4361.; Messrs. Hubbard & Co., 11,2871.; Mr. 
Thomas Eva, 9,980]. ; and Messrs. Olver & Sons, 
9,6951. Messrs. Olver & Sons’ tender was ac- 
cepted, and the contractors have at once com- 
menced their preparation of the ground. The 
glebe field not having been tilled for sixty years 
its surface is very desirable mould. This has 
been purchased by Mr. T. 8S. Bolitho of the con- 
tractors. Mr. John Matthews’s estimate for the 
whole of the buildings, is stated to have been 
10,0701. The eastern wing will cost 3,5001. 
The first masonry work will be the north 
wall. Wednesday, the 27th instant, is fixed 
for the laying of the foundation stone, — or 
stones, as probably the wings and centre 
may each have their separate memorial-block 
and ceremony. 

Liverpool.—The foundation stone of the new 
workhouse for the West Derby Union has been 
laid at Walton-on-the-Hill. The house will be 
erected on an elevated plot of land at Walton, 
about 36 acres in extent, on the west side of the 
Liverpool and Preston turnpike road, nearly 
opposite to the Plough Inn, and adjoining the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. The extent 
of land covered by the workhouse and two hos- 
pitals will be 4} acres. The main building is to 
be in the Italian style, three stories in height, 
and will be 487} feet in length, having a wing 
at each end projecting 35 feet from the line of 
main building, and a central tower 120 feet high 
fronting the south. To provide against fire, a 
water tower will be built, and the water pumped 
up from a well near the tower. The buildings 
will be erected of brick, and Stourton stone 
dressings; and internally the corridors and 
staircases will be of incombustible materials. 
The house, with its adjuncts, will accommodate 
1,000 paupers, and the estimated cost will be 
about 35,0001. Mr. William Culshaw is the archi- 
tect, and Mr. James Walters the builder. 

Bradford.—The foundation stone of the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, of which we gave some 
account on the 19th March, has now been laid. 
The contracts have been let to Messrs. James 
Burnley & Son, masons; Ives & Son, joiners ; 
Watson & Wormald, slaters; Walton & Brear, 


painter. Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson are the 
architects. 

Darlington.—The foundation stone of a Tem. 
perance Hall has been laid in the village of 
Hurworth-on-Tees, by Mr. Joseph Pease, of 
Southend, Darlington. Mr. C. Hodgson is the 
contractor for the brick and stone work. 





DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT. 


BUILDING BEYOND LINE, 


Mr. Hayes, the proprietor of the George Tavern, 
Gravel-lane, Southwark, was summoned before Mr. Bur- 
cham (Southwark Police Court), by the District Board of 
Works of St. Saviour’s, for unlawfully erecting a certain 
building adjoining his house beyond the line of frontage, 
without the consent of the Board. 

Mr. Robinson, barrister, instructed by the Board of 
Works, said the defendant's house had been partially 
taken down by the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company, and some portions were pulled down. In con- 
sequence, in April last year, the defendant applied to the 
parish surveyor to erect a hoarding, which was granted. 
Applications were afterwards made to the Board of 
Works to erect a building on that spot, but being beyond 
the regular line of frontage that was refused. The matter 
was then referred to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and by them to the superintendent architect. That gen- 
tleman examined the plans, and wrote to the defendant's 
builder, informing him that the intended erection was 
beyond the regular line of frontage, and could not be 

owed, Notwithstanding that, the building was erected, 
and the present summons was to compel the defendant to 
comply with the Act of Parliament. 

The defendant said that about two years ago the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company took a por- 
tion of his premises, and in doing so the skittle-ground 
was pulled down, as well as the fence in front of the 
street, which had stood for many years. An arrangement 
was entered into to rebuild the skittle-ground, and the 
hoarding applied for was put up where the old fence had 
formerly stood. The new building did not come within 
10 inches of that, consequently there could have been no 
encroachment on the line of frontage. 

Mr. John Howe, the parish surveyor, said he gave leave 
for the erection of the oarding, and as soon as the build. 
ing was commenced he gave notice that it was beyond the 





line of frontage. 

Mr. Burcham told the defendant it was quite clear that 
he had illegally erected a building beyond the regular line 
of frontage, without first obtaining the consent of the 
Board of Works. He therefore ordered it to be pulled 
down within fourteen days. 

Mr. Hayes said that he had not the power to pull it 
down. He was a tenant of Messrs. Meux & Co,, the 
brewers. He certainly should not touch it. 

Mr. Burcham told him that he had nothing to do with 
that. He must make the order, and perhaps some 
a — a could be entered into with the Board of 

J orks, 








ANOTHER DEATH FROM STARVATION 
IN BETHNAL GREEN. 


Ir is not by the dismissal or compulsory re- 
signation either of Dr. Moore on the one hand, 
or of the local relieving officer (who has well 
deserved his dismissal) on the other, that the 
Central Poor-Law Board are likely to be able 
to remove the discredit to us as a nation 
which the Bethnal-green “guardians” of the 
poor are bringing upon us. Merciful guar. 











dians, truly! were not their “tender mercies” 
rather of the “cruel” order. In the latest 
case of cruelty and manslaughter brought 
against them,—that of Mary Anfield,—the hus- 
band of the deceased, who is a weaver, stated in 
his evidence before the coroner, that,— 


“The deceased having been ailing about a week at the 
end of February, he got a parish order for the doctor, 
and Dr. Moore attended on the 28th. He gave a certifi- 
eate for her admission to the workhouse infirmary next 
day. Witness thought it was an ‘order,’ and he took 
deceased out of bed and carried her in a cab to the work- 
house. There she was refused admission. The porter 
said, ‘We have had enough of Dr. Moore's writings. It 
would be on my peril to admit you on this paper,’ De- 
ceased was unable to stand. Her daughter and another 
woman had to support her and keep her from falling by 

ropping her up against the railings with their hands, 
er knees shook and trembled, and she vomited violently. 
It was raining hard, and she shook with cold. Mr. 
Christy in the morning had sent a note for witness to 
come at two o’clock, as the board of guardians would then 
be sitting. He begged the porter to let her in, but he 
said it would be as much as his place was worth if he did 
so without an order. Deceased was at the gate near an 
hour inthe rain. She said, ‘I shall die in the streets if 
‘ou do not take me back. I have got my death-blow.’ 
itness then took her home, and she got worse. He 
went to Dr. Moore and got an order for nourishment, 
which he took on the Tuesday to Mr. Christy. The latter 
said, ‘I will give no nourishment. You must both come 
into the house.’ Witness said, ‘It is very hard that the 
parish should be burthened with two when only one wants 
relief.’ Christy said he did not care: both should come 
in. Ultimately he sent an order of admission to witness. 
While deceased, who, after another delay at the work- 
house gate, was admitted to the house on March 2, was in 
the i she complained that the meat was so hard 
she could not eat it, and sometimes it was so raw she 
could not manage it at all. She begged to be taken home, 
but before witness could do so she died.” ‘ 

Dr. Moore corroborated this evidence so far as his part 
in it was concerned. Dr, Gant said death had been acce- 
lerated by want. 


Lord Robert Cecil, we observe, applies in the 


Commons for copies of the minutes of evidence 
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taken before the inspectors in the case of Sarah 
Dove; of the depositions of the coroner’s in- 
quest in the same case ; and of all correspondence 
that has passed in reference to the dismissal of 
Dr. Moore. 








Books Received. 


The Stream of Life on our Globe. By J. L. 

Mixron, M.R.C.S. London : Hardwicke. 1864. 
TuIs very entertaining and well-written volume 
gives a sketch in untechnical language of the 
beginning and growth of life, as geology seems 
to have revealed it in the stony archives of the 
globe; and of the physiological laws which 
govern the progress and operations of life on its 
surface. The stripping of science as much 
as possible of the long-winded Greek and 
Latin nomenclature under which it is being 
hidden from the mass of the people is very 
desirable ; and Mr. Milton shows how easily this 


can to a great extent be done. He rightly warns | 
authors who are lovers of such a system, that in | 
a generation or two, either by further changes in | 
their ultra-learned phraseology, or by its disuse | 
altogether, their works will be buried among the | the scientific institutions of Dublin assisted by 
dead languages and all but forgotten; while | 
books written in a simpler and more English Student has, inter alia, an illustrated pa) 
language, will entirely supersede them, as the | “ Regular Five-lobed Flowers as Objects for Flat 


living languages in general have superseded the | 


} 
j 


dead in scientific treatises. 


We by no means assent to many of the author’s | 


views; but even those from which one cannot 
but differ are so gracefully and pleasantly written 
that all disposition to quarrel with them is soon 
forgotten, even if apt at all to be excited. The | 
ingenuity with which the author, for example, | 
maintains the earth to be the only habitable and 
comfortable world, which he does by running 
down all the other planets as if he had tried 
them all, and found, at last, that, after all, “there 
is no place like home,” is at least amusing if not 
very convincing. We have no doubt that in the 
hot hell of Mercury, as Mr. Milton seems to con- 
ceive it to be, the very same feeling prevails ; as, 
it may be, it also does in Jupiter, whose terrible | 
cold, no doubt, made him shiver to the bones as | 
he “ took root” there. But could it have been | 
much worse than the glacial era at home, does | 
he think? A little lifting of the land—towards 
the sun of course—did all that here, according 
to Mr. Milton; and might not a little levelling on 
Jupiter, on a like principle, mollify his rigour ? 
As regards the mere fact of distance from the 
sun, the heat or cold of a planet probably does 
not so much depend on that as on other, such as 
atmospherical, causes; and it may be a great 
mistake to think that because Mercury and 
Venus are so near the sun they must necessarily 
be excessively hot, especially with such atmo- 
spheres as theirs appear to be, and with mountains 
27 miles high—a lifting of the land with a 
vengeance !—such as Venus at least is said to | 
have. Men of science have even maintained that 
heat is only produced in the planetary precincta, 
while light alone emanates from the sun. In| 
such a case Mercury and Venus, mayhap, are 
very cold places to live in, for all that we know. 
At all events, it is rather too fast thinking to 
regard our own little morsel of dirt as the only 
pleasant place in all the universe, 





VARIORUM. 


THe April number of the Art-Jowrnal com- | 
mences a history of Wedgwood and the Etruria | 
works, and gives an engraving, amongst many 
others, of “The Fighting Téméraire,”’ after 
Turner. Mr. Dafforne treats of Penry Williams, 
Mr. Thomas Wright of the Grotesque in Art, and 
Professor Archer of the Materials of Clothing —— 
“ Notes on the Architecture of Ireland” (Aghadoe 
& Muckruss) are continued in the present number 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and the second of 
the papers “ Art applied to Industry,—Glass,” 
appears. A report on Excavations in the Crypt 
of St. Peter in the East, Oxford (read at the 
Oxford Architectural Society), is illustrated —— 
In No. IX. of “The Herald and Genealogist,” 
Mr. Gough Nichols reprints, from our pages, 
with some agreeable comments and illustrations, 
Mr. Planché’s capital “ Literary squabble ; in re 
Lord Houghton.” The opening paper, a good 
one, is on “The Heralds’ Visitations of Coun- 
ties.” ——“ Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., M.P.,on a Plan for Converting the 
Royal Dublin Society and Museum of Irish In- 
dustry into a National Institution for Ireland. 
London : Williams & Norgate.” The author of | 








| gramme to which we have already referred, Mr. 


| tore.” 


| has already become a favourite, and bids fair to 
| prove one of the best cards in the manager’s 


| opera, and would doubtless find in it a brilliant 


this pamphlet, who signs himself “An Old 
Member of the Royal Dublin Society,” says of 
his plan ;—* Thus, instead of two heavily-sub- 
sidised establishments in one city of scarcely 
more than 250,000 inhabitants, we should have 
but one—well organized and founded for the 
public weal—one in which the people of the 
country could take a common interest—and one 
which will be at all times fully amenable to the 
Parliament of the country and the Government 
of the day. At presentit is not astonishing that 
the Government act with extreme caution in 
granting the sums of money really wanted and 
constantly demanded by the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety ; but then, having confidence in their own 
appointed trustees, such demands would, in all 
probability, obtain a ready response, greatly to 
the advantage of Ireland—and affording to the 
parties that give and those that receive, equal 
satisfaction. To suggest the possibility of such 
a state of things is the object of this letter, and 
I would hope that the Parliamentary committee 
will find out the feeling of the people of Ireland 
on this question.” In reference to this subject 
we may here remark that on the motion of Mr. 
Gregory, in the Commons, a select committee has 
been appointed to inquire into the condition of 








The new number of The Art- 
on 





Government aid. 


Decoration,” deserving the attention of archi- 
tects as well as others. On what sound grounds 
an artistic journal, aiming, amongst other things, 
we suppose, at the adornment of the metropolis, 
opposes in the abstract the erection of a monu- 
ment to Shakspeare, it would be hard to 
discover. ~—An extra double number has been 
issued of Chambers’s Journal, as a “ Shakspeare 
Tercentenary Number,” and is a capital three- 
pen’orth. On 32 pages it gives a careful and 
written account of the Birth, Birthplace, Life, 
and Writings of the poet, with 16 illustrative 
engravings.—The News Almanac, 1864, gives 
lists of Insurance Offices and their Directors, | 
Railways, and Banks. 








Miscellanen, 


SrarnED-GLASs Exuisition. — The arrange- 
ments for this exhibition, which is to be held in 
the South Kensington Museum, are now nearly 
completed. The exhibition will open very 
shortly. 

AssEMBLY Room AND BaTHs FoR BRIGHTON.— 
The borough surveyor has been empowered to. 
obtain assistance in London, in order to prepare | 
plans for a public assembly room and for public 
baths. 


Royat Iratian Opera.—Following the pro- 


To DEaADEN Sounp.—I have seen the bell- 
chamber floor of a large church covered with turf, 
effectually deadening a noise, almost unbearable 
before in the ringing-loft, immediately below. 
Whether conducive to health I cannot say; but 
should imagine, if kept dry, not the contrary.—D. 


Tue Liverroot Free Lisrary Buinpine: 
Fre to Surveyor.—The sum of 1,0001. has been 
presented, by the Liverpool council to Mr. 
Weightman, the surveyor, for his services in 
preparing the plans for, and superintending as 
architect, the construction of so much of the 
Free Library and Museum as was erected at the 
cost of the late Sir William Brown, Bart. 


Society FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine Arts.—The fourth conversazione of the 
season of this society took place on Wednesday 
evening, in the gallery of the Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, when there was 
an unusually numerous attendance, it being 
understood that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the 
new president, would make his appearance in 
the chair for the first time. His lordship, who 
was warmly greeted on his entrance, dtlivered a 
brief address, in which he expressed his entire 
and deep sympathy with the objects of the 
society. 

A “TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE Company (Liirep).”’—An announcement 
was made in our last issue of advertisements that 
a company is being formed under this title, for 
the purpose of uniting the business of the well- 
known Gutta Percha Company with that of 
Messrs. Glass, Elliot, & Co., the contractors for 
the Atlantic cable. Among the directors we 
observe the names of Mr. Thomas Brassey, Mr. 
Samuel Gurney, M.P., and others of respectability 
and influence. The capital of the new company 
will be 1,000,0001.; first issue, 750,0001., in 
37,500 shares of 201. each; deposit 11., and on 
allotment 31. per share. The offices are at 23, 
Great George-street, Westminster. 


COVENTRY AND WARWICKSHIRE New Hospirat. 
The outlay was limited to 5,0001., with addi- 
tions for Riga oak floors and Parian cement on 
the walls. The committee met on the 13th for 
the purpose of opening the tenders, and the 
result was as follows :—- 


Additions, 
Robinson ......... £5,740 0 0 .,. Not sent. 
Fox & Co......... 5,738 0 0 ... £233 0 0 
Marriott ......... 5,618 0 0 ... 245 0 0 
) eon 480 0 0 ... 363 0 0 
Hallam & Co.... 5,430 0 0 ... 223 0 0 
Dattom .......00002 00 00 ~«.., 19 0 0 
Wilson ............ 4,950 0 0 ... 212 0 0 


Mr, Wilson’s tender was accepted at the sum of 
5,1621. Messrs. Nevill & Son are the architects. 


To Miss GiyN, ON HEARING HER SHAKSPEARIAN 
READINGS. 


His were the wondrous words! 
art 


Thine was the 





Frederick Gye has proceeded thus far in his | 


present campaign with great brilliancy. Herr | 
Wachtel, very nearly new to England, has 
achieved a remarkable success in the “ Trova- 
A good actor, with good appearance, 
and extraordinary command of voice, this artist 


hand. The opera was altogether well done, 
Madlle. Fricci making a satisfactory Leonora. 
Sig. Mario has re-appeared in “ Massaniello,” 
with all his old grace and much of his old power. 
His reception was enthusiastic. On Thursday 
evening, General Garibaldi was to visit the 


crowd to receive him. 


THE Remains or CLarENDON Hovusg, Picca- 
DILLY.—In Piccadilly, between Bond-street and 
Berkeley-street, stood, in old times, the house 
of the great Lord Chancellor Clarendon. It was 
afterwards sold to Sir Thomas Bond, of Peckham. 
TheClarendon Hotel, in Bond-street, preserves the 
two names. Many pedestrians will remember two 
large Corinthian pilasters, one on each side of 
the Three Kings Inn gateway, in Piccadilly, 
adjoining the old Glo’ster Hotel: these were the 
only remaining portions of Clarendon House. 
One of these disappeared @ year or so since ; and 
now the second has been removed, to give place 
to a “ street-door.” Several correspondents have 
observed upon this, and one writes : —“ Some 
might attach a degree of interest to a relic con- 
nected with the career and times of the famous 
chancellor, and, instead of having it ruthlessly 
swept away, would possibly think an odd nook 
might be occupied by them without disad- 
vantage in some kindred collection.” 








To wake to life and breath each separate part. 

Thine was the task to re-create again, 

The glowing fancies of the poet’s brain. 

As from thy lips thy master’s precepts fell, 

Perchance his spirit answer’d to thy spell, 

And in thine eyes the glorious light that shone 

Burn’d with a fire and passion all his own. 

What nobler tribute could thy genius ask, 

Than that we hail thee worthy thy great task ? 

For him be column rear’d, let marble speak, 

Do all that man can do, and then how weak ! 

They can but tell that England’s bard has been ; 

’Tis such as thou shall “keep his mem’ry green !” 
Plymouth. N. 


THE RE-DECORATION OF THE PAVILION-ROOMS, 
Bricuton.—At the last council meeting, the 
Pavilion Committee submitted the tenders re- 
ceived by them for cleaning and re-decorating 
the Pavilion suite of rooms, in accordance with 
the designs and specifications by Mr. 
Pantaenius, and approved of by the council at their 
last meeting. The tenders were as follows :— 
W. Davidson, London, 3,8251.; R. Palmer, 
Brighton, 3,7321.; W. Sendall & Son, Brighton, 
3,5241.; G. Smith, London, 3,1131.; T. Dury, 
Warwick, 2,7501.; J. L. Coulton, Hampstead. 
road, 2,5971.; W. Jackson, Eastbourne, 9501. 
The committee recommended that the tender of 
Mr. Tony Dury be accepted, subject to the 
approval of his securities by the committee. 
They further recommended that Mr. Pantaenius 
should be employed on behalf of the council, on © 
the terms mentioned in his letter of the 6th 
January last, to superintend the carrying out of 
the contract. After some discussion, partly in 
favour of giving the contract to Mr. Coulton, the 
committee’s report was approved of and adopted. 
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Girt or A New Cwapet at Runcoan. — Mr. 
Thos. Hazlehurst, of Runcorn, has announced 
his intention to erect in that town a Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel, at an estimated cost of 6,0001. 
Mr. Hazlehurst has already erected chapels and 
schools at Widnes, Halebank, and Ditton, on the 
Lancashire side of the Mersey, and in Cheshire 
at Helsby and Five Crosses. 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE oF Copies or Works 
or Fine Art.—The Committee of Council on 
Education have lately approved of a memorandum 
on this subject, in which it is stated that the 
period seems to have arrived when friendly rela- 
tions might with reciprocal advantages be esta- 
blished through the Foreign Office, between 
foreign museums and the South Kensington 
Museum, for*the purpose of organizing some 
system of an international exchange of copies of 
the finest works of art which each museum pos- 
sesses. The object in view will be promoted by 
correspondence with the Governments of the 
various countries which possess museums and 
works of art. 


Sovurnampton.— The Bargate is undergoing 
restoration; the modern cement facing being 
first cleared off, and the ancient stone-walling 
once more being made visible. The Georgian 
windows are being replaced with windows to 
correspond in outline with the earlier openings, 
of which there are sufficient remains to guide the 
architects. All the debased portions are or will 
be taken away, and the genuine Medieval work, 
whether early or late, will be preserved. The 
works are being carried out under the care of 
Mr. J. G. Poole, the Town Surveyor, assisted by 
the advice of Mr. Edward Roberts, architect. 


Hamevure.—Mr. Wood, who for many years 
has been the Clerk of Works for St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Hamburg, has been appointed to carry 


out a new Cemetery Chapel, about to be erected | 


outside the city of Hamburg. The chapel will 


be of interest as being a posthumous work of | 
Chateauneuf, the well-known architect, who died | 


some twelve years ago in Sweden, ending his 
days in a madhouse which he himself had built. 
The chapel will be in yellow sandstone, and the 
cost is estimated at about 2,5001. 

MancuHesteR Sanitary Association. — The 
annual meeting of this association has been held 
under the presidency of the bishop of the diocese. 
The right rev. chairman, after passing a high 
eulogium upon the late Alderman Neild, com- 
mended the association to the interest of the 


meeting. He said rightly that it was necessary | 


to make the home comfortable, cleanly, and 
orderly before the work of planting the seeds 
of religion was commenced. The report of the 
association dwelt upon the desirability of esta- 
blishing an institution for the training of nurses 
for Manchester and its vicinity. 


CLEANING O1L-paInTiINGS.—A new method of 
restoring old paintings is said te have been in- 


THe Hore, Movement.— Seven tenders for 


1,1501.; Messrs. Webb, 1,3401.; Cooper, 1,3751. ; 
John & Son, 1,952/. 10s.; James & Price, 
1,269]. lls. 6d.; R. R. Watkins, 1,2501.; and 
Shepton, 14,2201. 


MENT.—Mr. Tidd Pratt, the Registrar-General | 
of Friendly Societies, has been designated to the 
office of general manager of the insurance de- | 
partment of the office about to be created by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government Annuities Bill. It is 
understood that the salary attached to this ap- 
pointment will be 5,0001., with the option of 
simultaneously holding his present appointment 
of registrar. Dr, Farr will be the actuary, at a 
salary of 2,5001., but it is understood that his 
new appointment will not interfere with the 
holding of his present office. 


Livervoot Docks: Ratsinc or River WALL. 


At a meeting of the Docks and Harbour 
Board, the Works Committee recommended the 


Tue Power oF THE PENNY is well illustrated 


preparing the foundations of the New Cardiff | in the accounts of the Birkenhead ferries. In 
Hotel were received, viz.—D. Jones (accepted), | the year ending March 31st, their returns were 


| nearly 36,0001., and their profits above 13,0001, 


| CHurcw anD CHANCEL.—The Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber has decided, in the long pend- 


z : | ing case of Griffin v. Deighton, that the incum- 
THe Proposep New Government Depart- bent and churchwarde. 


ns of a parish have a right 
of access to every part of the parish church. 
Where there was a door leading from without 
into the chancel, upon which the lay rector had 
placed a lock, which he kept locked except during 
divine service, the incumbent was held to be 
entitled to have access to the chancel through 
that door at all times. 


Tue “Great Eastern” AND THE ATLANTIC 
CaBLE.—The steamship Great Eastern has been 
taken up by Messrs. Glass, Elliot, & Co., the 
contractors for the Atlantic cable, for the pur- 
pose of laying it between England and America. 
The Great Eastern will be handed over, on the 
lst of May, to the contractors, who from that date 
pay all the expenses of the steamer; and when 








Board te complete the north river wall, at a cost 
of about 20,0001. Mr. Bold said that the engi- | 
neer reported that during the recent gales the | 
sea mace a clear breach over the wall, and | 
injured the backing-up so much as to a certain | 
extent to endanger the wall itself. He therefore | 
recommended that the wall should be raised | 
immediately, and that there should also be a 
parapet wall of about 4 feet high above the 
originally intended height, involving altogether 


| 
| 





going to an additional expense of 8,500I. for that 
work. ‘The confirmation of the proceedings was 
agreed to. 

THE CaMpBeLt Drinxine Fountain, Nortrine- | 
HAM.—Shortly before his death, Mr. Hugh Bruce | 
Campbell formed the idea of erecting a drinking 
fountain on the Alfreton-road, where there was | 
much need of water for horses to drink. At the | 

time of his death, Mr. R. C. Sutton was engaged | 
for him in designing a fountain and watering- | 
trough, to be erected just at the commencement of 

the hill. Mrs.Campbell and her children resolved 
‘that the wishes of the deceased should be rigidly | 
adhered to. Mr. Sutton supplied the plans. The | 
contract was taken by Mr. C. Lowe; and the | 
fountain has just been completed. It is 14 feet | 
high, is of Gothic design, and is built into a 
stepped gable of brick-work. The material used 
is Robin Hood and a contrasting Gazeby stone. | 
The watering-trough projects 2 feet 7 inches, and 
|is 6 feet long. It is supported on an arched 
| basement, and is fed by two taps surrounded by | 
| ornamental carving, placed one at each side of 
ithe tablet. The drinking-basin is of Gazeby | 
stone, supplied from a tap in the tablet, the | 
| carving around which is somewhat more ornate | 
| than that of the other two. At each side of the | 
| tablet is a pillar, the shafts of Gazeby, and the | 





} 


the cable is laid the proprietors of the Great 
Eastern are to receive 50,0001. in paid-up shares 


|of the Atlantic Telegraph Company. The cable, 
| however, will not be laid across the Atlantic till 


spring. 

A LITTLE BiLL aGAINst THE Mersey Dock 
CoMMISsIONERS.—At a recent meeting of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Commissioners, 
considerable sensation was caused by the reading 


an expense of 20,0001. The original estimate for | of a letter from Mr. C. Maciver, the agent at 


finishing the wall was 11,5001., so that they were | 


Liverpool for the Cunard Company, in connexion 
| with a dispute between the board and the steam 
shipowners, relative to extra dues proposed to be 


| levied on steamers. The letter stated, that the 


Cunard Company had a claim against the board 
for “‘ 460,0001.—say half a million,” for loss in- 
curred by inadequate accommodation afforded to 
that company at the port of Liverpool. The 
letter was ordered to lie on the table for perusal, 
the latter words being added probably with the 
view of avoiding the appearance of insult to a 
gentleman so widely known and respected in 
Liverpool as Mr. Chas. Maciver. 


Rattway Marrers.—The traffic receipts of 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted, for 
the week ending the 26th of March, on 11,184 
miles, to 601,6251.; and for the corresponding 
week of last year, on 10,805 miles, to 526,4841. ; 
showing an increase of 379 miles and 75,1411. in 
the receipts. Last year, in Scotland, with a 
population of 3,000,000, the number of persons 
who travelled by rail was 17,000,000; whilst, in 
Ireland, with 5} millions, only 10,000,000 tra- 
velled. The goods carried in Scotland amounted 
to 15,000,000 tons; and in Ireland only to 
1,500,000 tons. A new railway station has 
recently been erected on the Hyde and Marple 
Railway, at Marple, and will shortly be opened. 
The building is of brick. There are four wait- 








vented by Pettenkofer, a famous Bavarian| bases and capitals of Robin Hood stone. The|ing-rooms, station- master’s house, booking- 


chemist, and which a friend of his, Carl Vogt} marsh-raallow, water-cress, and other aquatic | office, and other conveniences. 


(himself a man of European repute as a 
natural philosepher), has brought to London, 
and lately exhibited in a practical example to 
Sir Charles Eastlake. The process, it is said, 
involves no chemical preparation whatever, is 
perfectly simple, and can be applied and acts in 
half an hour. It may be used, also, by a re- 
versed application of it, to give the appearance 
of age to newly-painted pictures. The inventor 
has already received a considerable sum for his 
discovery from the Bavarian Government. 


Accipents.—A road bridge which conveys the 
traffic between Cambridge and Newmarket, &c., 
over the Great Eastern line, at a place known as 
Paper Mills, in the Barnwell suburbs, has given 
way. The bridge, which dates from the forma- 
tion of the line, is a girder one, with a centre- 
way for the metals, and two arches on either 
side, with a centre pier to sustain the girders. 
It is the pier on the Cambridge side that has 
given way, having, it appears, been built upon a 
treacherous galt foundation. The road material 
fell in a confused heap at the side of the line, 
but was prevented by the inner pier, which is 
intact, from intruding on the metals: thus the 
trains were not impeded. The hanging stair 
inside a house at Gloucester-street, Glasgow, has 
fallen, carrying with it the whole of the joisting 
and internal structure of the building. Two 
plasterers were killed on the spot, and other two 
workmen severely injured. The partition against 
which the stair had been erected was built of a 
single 4-inch brick, and was, it is said, totally 
inadequate to support the strain that was 
brought to bear on it. 





| Gothic arch, with cinquefoil cuspings on the 
| nee edge. The whole is surmounted with a 


| plants are introduced into the carving of the | 
| capitals, from which springs a high-pitched 


moulded stone coping, with carved finial. 


PuppLine BY Macuinery.—Messrs. A. Beards 
& Sons, of the Regent Works, Bilston, have had 
in operation for the past three weeks a machine 
for puddling iron. The machinery is described 
as being of simple construction, nominal in cost, 
and applicable to any ordinary puddling furnace 
or series of furnaces. It is the invention of Mr. 
Griffiths, the manager of the ironworks of Messrs. 
Eastwood & Son, at Derby, where it is said to 
have »een in successful operation for the past 
three months. Mr. Griffiths calls it “The Poor 
Man’s Friend ;”’ but the puddlers at the Regent 
Works were by no means inclined to regard it as 
their friend. So soon as the “ melting moment” 
comes, and the hand-work of keeping the iron 
curds and whey continually stirred arrives, when 
the puddler should begin to strain back, muscle, 
and nerve, and perspire from every pore of his 
naked skin, he coolly puts his long rake or poker 
into the hands of a long iron bar, with a rest 
that does duty for hands, and which hangs sus- 
pended in front of the furnace; turns on the 
steam; and immediately the iron bar begins 
puddiing with a measured turn, twist, and poke, 
which works the iron quite clean from the 
bottom and out of the jams of the furnace, and 
puddies it about into the ball and condition that 
render it agreeable to the shinglers. The regular 
character of the iron the machine turns out is 


There are 
overhanging roofs, on iron pillars, over the 
platform. The station is about 130 feet long. 
The Great Eastern Railway Company, for 
the purposes of their foreign traffic, are about 
to erect another pier at Harwich. The contract 
has been taken by Mr. Perry, of Stratford, and 
the works will be commenced at once. 





Monument at Harrow.— A memorial has 
recently been placed at the south end of Harrow 
Church to the memory of the Rev. Wm. Oxen- 
ham, late second master of Harrow Grammar 
School. The material is of Cornish granite and 
serpentine, and consists of one large stone, 6 feet 
10 inches long, 3 feet 1 inch wide, and 2 feet 
thick, which has a chamfer 4} inches wide all 
round it. The inscription is cut on the chamfer 
in bold Roman letters 2 inches long and } inch 
deep. On the top of this is another large slab 
of polished granite, 6 feet 2 inches long by 2 feet 
10 inches wide, and 6 inches thick. This stone 
slopes from the centre 2 inches, showing an edge 
4 inches thick. A flat place, 4 inches wide, is 
left in the centre, on which is laid a serpentine 


cross 6 feet long: the arms of the cross slope | 
from the shaft 2 inches toward the edges. The 


granite is from the Lamorna Quarries of Messrs. 
Freeman, and the serpentine from the East 
Carne Quarries of Lord Falmouth. The whole 
is enclosed with a granite kerb and ornamental 
railing. The tomb is fixed close to the large tree 
known as “ Byron’s elm,” and near the stone on 
which the great poet used to sit and enjoy the 
surrounding scenery. The tomb was designed 
and executed by Mr. John Murphy, serpentine 








spoken of as its great characteristic. q 


worker. 
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Coprrr.—No improvement has occurred in the 
demand for this metal, and it may now be bought 
at 31. to 41. under official rates. 


A Cuurcn Srruck sy Licutnine.—On the 
29th ult., the spire of Trinity Church, Westgate, 
Southwell, was struck by lightning, and so seri- 
ously damaged that it is a question whether it 
will not be necessary to pull it down. The 
lightning first struck the iron rod on which the 
vane is fixed, splitting a solid oak beam into 
which the end of the rod was inserted a few feet 
from the top. 


SHAKSPEARE CELEBRATION A? STRATFORD.— 
The proposed exhibition in the Town Hall of the 
various portraits of Shakspeare extant, and 
of the most eminent representatives of his 
characters, will be an attractive feature of 
the approaching festival. This exhibition will 
be enriched by valuable acquisitions in the shape 
of many of the finest works of art that now adorn 
the private galleries of our nobility and gentry. 
The Queen has been pleased to recognise the 
“very remarkable occasion” which the Strat- 
ford Committee has undertaken to celebrate, by 
granting the loan from the Royal Gallery of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s picture of “ John Kemble in 
the character of Hamlet.” 


THE Buinprne Trapes.—Some dissatisfaction 
seems to exist in Basingstoke among the opera- 
tive carpenters, who complain in the local press 
of “the inadequate wages given by the building 
trade, as not being sufficient to keep them in 
@ state of decent respectability.” This is a 
question, however, not very likely to be arranged 
by public controversy. At Inverness the 
joimers and carpenters have struck work for an 
advance of wages equal to 2s. a week. The 
Inverness Advertiser had stated the required ad- 
vance to be 3s., and that the masters had offered 
2s., but the correctness of this statement is 
denied on the part of the operatives. 





Cavtion To Burrpers.— At the Manchester 
County - court, recently, an action was brought 
by a coal-dealer, named John Marsh, against | 
a contractor named Thomas Mitchell, to | 
recover 201. damages to the waggons and coal | 
shed by the falling of a chapel in course of erec- 
tion adjoining his premises, in Upper Medlock- 
street,on the 3rd of December last. Mr. Smith 
«Smith & Boyer) appeared for the plaintiff; and | 
Mr. T. E. Jones for the defendant. The defence 
was that the defendant was not liable on two 
grounds ;—first, that the falling down of the chapel 
was occasioned by unavoidable circumstances ; 
and secondly, that the defendant was the con- 
tractor only, and let off ali the work except the 
joiner’s and carpenter’s work, which he did him- 
self, to sub-contractors, who were liable if any- 
body was liable. After hearing the evidence on 
both sides, the judge stated that he was of | 
opinion that the plaintiff was entitled to recover | 
damages, as it was quite clear that the building 
was not so substantially erected as it ought 
to have been, and that the defendant was the 
proper party to be charged with those damages. 


He, therefore, gave a verdict for the plaintiff, | tect 


damages, 111. 8s. 8d. and costs. 


Bristot Socrery or Arcnitects.—The atten- 
tion of the last monthly meeting of this society, 
held at the Academy, Queen’s-road, was 
directed to the remains of a roof, fireplace, and 
earving existing in the Old Angel Inn, High- 
street, and which building is about to be demo- 
lished; and it was determined to write to the 
¢ity treasurer thereon, requesting that such 
portions as were considered worthy should be 
given to the Academy, to add to their museum 
of local antiquities now forming. Afterwards, 
Mr. Masters read a paper upon Hotels. The 
lecturer drew attention to the success attendant 
upon the erection of hotels in England, and 
instanced the Great Western Hotel, at Pad- 
dington, and then went on to describe the early 
inns or hostelries existing in Chaucer’s time, to 
those of Shakspeare, and to the times of Dr. 
Johnson. He also gave a description of the 
remains of the old inns of Bristol, and the 
various galleried inns of the same character at 
London, Gloucester, and elsewhere, dwelling at 
gome length upon the Tabard in Southwark. 
He then described the monster hotels of 
America and Canada, also those of Vienna and 
Paris, including the Hétels Louvre and De la 
Paix. The modern English hotels were dwelt 
upon at some length, and the Dover, Great 
Western, and London Bridge Railway Hotels; 
also the Westminster Palace and Grosvenor 
Hotels, and many others, were described. 


Irems From Inp1a.—A public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Bombay, convened by the sheriff, 
and held in the town hall on the 9th ult., voted 
a statue to the Hon. Juggonath Sunkersett.—— 
It has been determined to appoint’ a committee 
to report on the proposed line of railway through 
Central India and Rajpootana. 
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In Cloth Bvards, 5s. 
A NOTHER BLOW for LIFE. 
By GEORGE GODWIN, F.R 38, 
Assisted by Mr. J. BROWN. 


With 41 Dt 
“Let it be remembered that these are no fancy sketches: read in a 
work of fiction they might be as © tions, if net inven- 
tions. is no pest-place pictured or descri which Mr, Godwin 


There 

has not personally inspected. The names places are continually 
he on at ok his readers to accompany him and share the 
perils he has bravely and often encountered ; but be does ask them 
to ponder over these frightfal details, and aid him to accomplish the 
diminution of evils, the very thought of which is appalling to an en- 
lightened and Christian ple. gre eee mgs | the awful nature 
his theme, he has his book interesting. It is full of illustra- 
tive anecdote. While there is no pretence in the style, no semblance 
of fine writing, it is the production of « scholar and a gen > 
deeply anxious 10 have his views known and adopted, but bearing in 
mind that a degree of refi t may st th and not weaken 

fercible 1 ge and getic thought.”— The Art Journal, 
London : W. H. ALLEN & CO, Waterloo- 














TENDERS. 
For works of the Patent File Company, Smethwick, 
near Birmingham. Mr. R. C. May, engineer :— 
Contract No. 1.—Engineers’ and millwrights’ work, 
Drawings te are — 
Sir G. W. 


Armstrong & Co. ... £10,659 0 © 
Easton & AM08 .....:......c00e0ess 9,131 0 0 
Simpson & Co. ...1...cereseeneoeses 8,125 0 0 
Wes SNe OG oi carers erosacsonenponge 0 0 
Thorneywell & Warhan ......... 7,3 0 0 
James Watt & Co, (accepted)... 7,160 0 0 


Contract No. 2.—Iron, glass, and zinc roofing. Detailed 
drawings supplied :— 


WEY B BOL. ...06 ce isin sieves wires £4,924 0 0 
PE Heanste BOO. cevesicscrcssensesess 4,750 0 0 
PEIIND isicscncpactnssasncsiveasseie 4,775 0 0 
BREE B DUDE senses. i scsvevineciscies 4,160 0 0 
The Horseley Company............ 4,000 0 0 
Ashbury & Co. ........-.-0c0es-+-r0-29 700 0 0 
The Tividale Company (accepted) 3,660 0 0 


Contract No, 3—Builders’ work. Quantities supplied 
by engineer :— 
Bartlett & Co... ii. ctivcovivins £10,500 0 0 

we § 0 





Harley & Co. ... 229 

Willett & Sons os 75 0 0 
Barnsley & Co. ..............000000 7,880 0 0 
DONROUED | iviei ccctaivniinivrtciiinicse 7,750 0 0 
Ds EIDE: seikin sp soctoreetineinoteiiins 7,750 0 0 
OCUCOG OEE, Sis ckesitnccnienviserssctionnis 7,700 0 0 





For house in St. Giles-street, Northampton, the = 
perty of the Trustees of the Church Charities, r. 
Alex, eae i 





Watkins . 
Holding .... 


we 

: 

5 

eo 
cescooeso 





For alterations at the Worcester Infirmary. Mr. H. 
Day, architect. Quantities taken out by the architect :— 


Mata BOO. oo. oncecuceccsssoersees 3,400 0 0 
Wm. Jones & Son ....04....6.660..- 2,381 0 0 
Jeffery & Pritchard.................. 2,820 0 0 
Wood & Son (accepted)............ 2,792 0 0 





For new church at Leyton. Mr, W. Wigginton, archi- 





POCO BE oi ciiivikscsssiesasecs £2,690 0 0 
Killby .......... . 2,193 0 0 
Axford & C0.....06...:c6000- . 2,160 0 0 
Ennor (accepted)...............:.0008 2,147 0 0 








For teachers’ residences and temporary schools at New 
Hampton (Taylor's bricks and concrete walls). Mr. W. 
Wigginton, architect :— 

Pearson (accepted)................0400 £691 0 0 





For new front to No. 12, New-road, Whitechapel. 
Mr. W. Wigginton, architect :— 
lst Contract. 2nd Contract, 


Warskitt ............ £183 0 0 ..£159 0 0 
Dudley (accepted) 175 0 0 ... 152 0 0 
SERA serantvennscone 165 0 0 





For villa residence at Wotton, near Gloucester, for 
Mr. Joseph Karn. Mr. H. James, architect, Quantities 
su co 


Clutterbuck ..... Krtienniionmiianns -£942 10 0 
BOR FS BOR cseisktvcnstinccenecbnnenines 820 0 0 
Eis see ssalasceseuash svcnaasecibbiadive 50 0 0 

(aceepted) ....66.0ccce 74% 11 7 





For the erection of a new church at Ful , near 
Preston, Lancashire. Messrs. Myres & Veev archi- 
tects. Quantities supplied, Accepted tenders ;— 


Masons’ Work, 
Cooper & Tullis... ......2..0ssesees £1,440 0 0 


Carpenter and Joiners’ Work. 
James Grimshaw ..............:00+0000- £379 7 3 


Slater and Flaggers’ Work. 7s 
BARR ag EE. £176 7 0 


Tames Ty voissinissssscincsviesens “se £00 15 6 
Plumber, Smith, Glazier, and Painters’ Work. 
John Dewhurst £196 19 6 














For erecting new jute and spinning mills, at Stratford, 
Essex, for a ‘5 r. Sabine, architect. 
tities suppli r, R. Roberts: — 
_ abilinh Add if Ironwork 
isineluded. Total. 








For alterations, &c., to Post-office Tavern, Noble-street, 
St. Martin’ s-le-G . Mr, H. H. Collins, architect = 
COON iisiinnavuntensttisidtarielinveingh se £273 0 0 





For the various works to Verulam House, St. John’s- 
wood. <. H. H. Collins, architect :— 


"Gp eh na ae 8 STSE SER ae enka ot £530 0 0 
COIR as ch bans ividines Winds. cwntinas eles 498 10 0 
TEGO ci iciisiin cen. cosvinvctionistecs 491 0 0 





For house and outbuildings at Small Heath, for Mr, 
Shakes . Mr. F. D. Johnson, architect :—~ 


TOON cain ctisks inves cantivins £595 0 

BEOURRTONG, .. cemtosidiscreectis-veeens BS OD 
WF MONEE: ininteinsisqswvccicrmerenne Oe Oe 
Wes Oe Wie Bes TE Scns cicanschcetece 550 0 0 
IE sihncicsiniekg tosiberacvuxcbscntee 549 0 0 
W. Box (accepted).................... 40 0 0 





For alterations and additions in Great Charles-street, 
Birmingham, for Messrs, Rowley & Co. Mr. F. D. 
Johnson, architect :— 


BLOOMS OG, occ cseccsivessscnssonces £1,123 9 0 
We BM foiiisscserseiscs 80 0 0 
OBO iia hit dvi diediiaienics 841 0 0 
St: BERG ONG  cscadin haviha riveree cenvi 835 0 0 
OF MONIES cctv ccnobiststcavnveieaciabinn 817 0 0 
WY. Mesa das cvsvidehsscess oikctoens 739 0 0 
OUTER. isa easiest ides cnt 760 0 0 
aden & Son (aceepted) ....,....... 755 0 0 





= 
td 
£ 


For rebuilding the Dublin Steam Wharf, Low 
Smithfield. Mr. T. Chatfield Clarke, architect :— 









Downs , £12,200 0 0 
Ryder... 12,122 0 0 
RONG cis. sitscriarnone 11,949 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons 11,933 0 0 
ack & Son......,.. 11,916 0 0 
Mansfield & Sons ... a J 00 
Browne & Robinson ............... 11,800 0 0 
Holland & Hannen (accepted) 11,780 0 0 
MAUMEE bccinksabtnelsseceiuccvceseacs ll, 00 
For the arterial drainage of Letton Brook and Staunton 
Common, Herefordshire :— 
SE eS degtcttsninoviunnssinscdicws £3,998 0 0 
Denley & Taylor ..................... 3,347 0 0 
CODON 25 citiinenicisn reac ctdbn iss 3,110 0 0 
Field (accepted) .....4c0..0..s0.00008 2,603 0 0 
SPOOR Siri cas rash smaerodidevechas ann 2,585 0 OF 


* The schedule of prices attached to this tender for 
private works, &c. was higher than the one attached to 
the accepted tender, 





For house at Anerley, for Mr. Joseph Parsons. Mr. F, 
Borebam, architect, Anerley :— 
W. Palmer (accepted) .............. £715 0 @O 





For new wool-shed for Messrs. W. Greame & Co., 
Taubrook, Hereford, Mr. 8. Brookes, architect -~ 


IO, «0s prietbbesisarctewsenrstialsAbicins £339 0 0 

Mason (accepted) ................000+- 320 0 0 
For repairs and alterations at same place :— 

Mason (accepted) ..................... £306 0 0 





For St. Peter’s Church, Siddington, Gloucestershire, 
Mr. Woodyear, architect :— 








Extra for 
Oak Fittings. Total. 
Weeks ......004...... — £2,230 10 0 
POG «.....012..0065 £75 0 0 ... 2,450 0 @ 
Estcourt ............ _ 2,190 0 0 
Newcombe ......... _ 1,873 0 0 
Hughes ............ — 1,370 0 0 
Bridges ............ 48 00... 188 0 0 
OM ass casticeys 135 0 0 ... 1811 0 0 
Restall(accepted) 70 0 0 1,595 0 0 
For alterations to the Wesleyan Chapel, St. Ives. Dx, 
R, Hutchinson, architect :— r om ‘ 
PUIINID siaisisiassaiscsssecubcicsnichckes £334 0 0 
NL iitilinhibssitisonn indi ctibn 00 
DOE incinineesnuviiinis destichacbitesiice’ 314 0 0 
SOT  iccidcmeedbegintecsuieteseiincey 312 0 0 
PONE Sinks ctssvitcibdeniicnins 00 
SO ic. tisitnti ae itis nvk Scvotns Kote 273 0 @ 
PERO s didaihtic eink dtmenebiencbcbvccsiuciein 270 0 0 
For new race-stand, Huntingdon. Mr. R. Hutchinson, 
arc im 
Thackeray ... £833 0 0 
REE ROR aire 801 0 0 
Browne & Rowe .................4000065 739 11 O 
Coek & Jenkins 2.......00..00. ccc cccees 730 0 0 
Balmer & Connell ................c010 766 0 0 





For the erection of a house at Birchfield, near Bir. 
—- for Mr. E. Cartwright. Mr. John Burrell, 


For building ball-room, bar, &c. and other alterations 
to the “Country House,” Mile-end, Landport, Portsea, 
for Mr. EB. A. Seagrove. Messrs, Rake & Ranwell, archi- 

jo eR SE este ae £626 0 0 
Backhurst (accepted).................. 578.17 0 





We... pensilipetccvesneceivteemesiasicn £1,868 11 
BOOGIE iciisessvissycctissesciviesieces 443 He 
Pe ee ene re 1,325 0 0 
NE sabiciniiscunsiisnnSclenmnicinsvabins 1,203 0 0 
ME MINN 86 Toodelsivesenassceverbeseseae 1,253 0 0 
ID sssbinaclatbissussiacadedsie 1,245 0 0 
Duffett (accepted) ......0000.... 1,160 0 0 





nek £634 ..... £9,983 
is OG ..w & 
ear 615 ...... 9,212 
‘oe 650 |... % 
egrtie 407 cecse 8,907 
sale 699 ...... 8,980 - 
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CRO EID oe 
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